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PRESS COMMUNIQUE. 

Delhi, the 29th November 1924. 

During the discussion in the Legislative Assembly in March 
1923, on the draft of the Government of India notification No. 282 
(Emig.), dated the 22nd March 1923, under which the emigration 
of unskilled labour to Mauritius was allowed for one year on condi¬ 
tions approved by both houses of the Indian Legislature, some non- 
official members of the Assembly expressed doubts as to the effect 
which the introduction of a fresh supply of labour from India will 
have on the state of employment and the level of wages of the 
Indian community in Mauritius and the ultimate prospects of the 
fresh emigrants to secure suitable permanent employment there. 
They accordingly suggested that before fresh emigration was per¬ 
mitted the Government of India should depute an officer to enquire 
locally into these matters. An assurance was then given on behalf 
of Government that they would institute such enquiries as circum¬ 
stances might dictate. In April last the Government of Mauritius 
requested that emigration to the colony may be continued for a 
further period of one year on the terms and conditions approved in 
the Government of India notification No. 282 (Etnig.), dated the 
22nd March 1923, and the Government of India, in consultation 
with the Standing- Committee on Emigration of the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture came to the conclusion that consideration of the request should 
await the results of a local investigation into the effect of further 
emigration from India on the general and economic conditions of 
the Indian labour already domiciled in the colony. The Govern¬ 
ment of Mauritius having agreed' to receive an officer for the purpose 
and to give him all facilities, the Government of India have selected 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh, M.A., C.T.E., Deputy Commissioner, 
Bahraich, United Provinces, to conduct the enquiry. It is ex¬ 
pected that Kunwar Maharaj Singh will sail from Bombay, on 
2nd December 1924. 

(Sd.) J. W. BHORE, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 
(i) 



REPORT. 


CHAPTER I. 

Introductory and Descriptive. 

Terms of deputation .—In a notification, dated 22nd March, 1923. 
(appendix I) the Government of India and the Indian Legislature 
sanctioned the recruitment of 1,500 adult unskilled male labourers 
for Mauritius in deference to appeals from the Government of 
Mauritius and the deputation from the Colony which came to India 
early in 1923. Recruitment, however, was sanctioned for one year 
■only and on an experimental basis, and it was decided that any 
further emigration to Mauritius was only to be permitted if a local 
inquiry by an officer of the Government of India showed that it was 
desirable. I was selected for this inquiry in 1924 and was asked 
generally to report on labour conditions in Mauritius, the result of 
the recent resumption of emigration, the condition of the new emi¬ 
grants and in particular the desirability of sending more labour. I 
was further instructed to secure such information as was readily 
available in respect of matters of general interest regarding the 
Indian community in Mauritius. 

2. Voyage and itinerary.—I left Bombay on December 2nd, 
1924, by the Mogul Line steamer “ Humayun ” and, travelling vid 
Karachi, reached Mauritius on the 19th December. I stayed in 
Mauritius till January 31st, 1925 (or a total period of 44 days), 
when I left by the B. I. S. N. Company steamer “ Japan ” and 
arrived at Bombay on the 10th February. In future I would recom¬ 
mend that, if possible, a person visiting Mauritius should reach 
there in October and leave by the middle of December. He would 
thus avoid the south-west monsoon in the northern Indian Ocean 
and the Mauritius hot weather, which is also the cyclonic season 
From December to March is the hot season, when the climate on 
the coast and low altitudes is humid and oppressive. For this reason 
I selected Curepipe as my headquarters, as this town is situated 
about 1,800 feet above sea level and is reasonably cool even during 
the summer months. In order to be accessible to visitors I spent 
three mornings every -week in Port Louis, which is on the coast and 
is the commercial centre and official headquarters of the Colony. 
On the other days of the week and in the afternoons of the days 
which I spent in Port Louis, T visited the sugar estates or saw 
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various Government works and institutions. During my stay I locally 
visited about 40 sugar estates out of a total of 100 with which the 
Immigration Department is concerned. I saw, however, several 
other estates even though I did not interview the estate authorities 
on the spot. The estates visited by me were situated in all the nine 
administrative districts into which the island is divided. In nearly 
every <$se my visit was a surprise visit- This enabled the to see 
things as they were without any pre-arrangement. A great deal 
of my time was also taken up by interviews. 

3. Assistance received .—In the course of my duties I received 
every assistance from the officials of the Colonial Government, from 
the acting Governor (the Hon’ble Mr. Grannum) downwards. The 
newly appointed Governor, Sir Herbert Bead, had not arrived in 
Mauritius while I was there, but His Honour administering the 
Government of the Colony, as the acting Governor is officially de 
signated, and the acting Colonial Secretary, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Prichard, with both of whom I had several interviews, readily 
placed all available information at my disposal and helped me in 
various ways. Most of the statistical matter in the report was 
supplied by Government officials. I am particularly indebted to 
Mr. Walter, Director of the Eoyal Alfred Observatory and Census 
Commissioner, who came with the Mauritius deputation to India, 
and the Hon’ble Dr. Tempany for their valuable assistance. Mr. 
Walter’s long experience of Mauritius and the excellent Mauritius 
Almanac annually compiled by him, which is a veritable mine of 
information about the Colony, were most useful. Dr. Tempany 
is an officer of ability and experience and placed much statistical 
and other information at my disposal. Mr. Collet, the acting Pro¬ 
tector of Immigrants, and Mr. Besson, Inspector of Immigrants, 
kindly accompanied me in my visits and I am deeply grateful to 
both these officials for their ready courtesy and willing assistance. 
The owners, managers and other officials of the sugar estates treated 
me with courtesy and consideration, and both they and the officers 
of Government readily supplied me with answers to various ques¬ 
tions put to them. I also had an interview with the Chamber of 
Agriculture, which represents large planting interests. I am 
indebted too to the Press of Mauritius for their friendly attitude. 
A few English officials and the Bishop of Mauritius were good 
enough to extend their hospitality to me. My chief welcome, 
however, was from the Indian community. They literally flocked 
to see me in their hundreds and gave me the heartiest of receptions. 
I was the recipient of numerous addresses and was invited to many 
social and public functions. Unfortunately my work prevented me 
from accepting all. Sweepers and Sudras as well as Brahmins, 
Kshattriyas and Yaishyas, Muslims and Indian Christians honoured 
me with visits and gave me the benefit of their views on questions 
affecting the Indian community in Mauritius. The warm-hearted 
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kindness and hospitality shown to me by Mauritius Indians of all 
Glasses and creeds will always be remembered by me, especially as L 
instinctively felt that my hosts were thereby honouring the Govern¬ 
ment and country which had sent me. In particular I am indebted 
to Mr. Dhanpat Lallah, a Hindu Attorney at Law and one of the 
ablest and most prominent citizens of Mauritius. His house was 
often my home in the evenings and he and his family showed me 
great kindness from the hour of my arrival to the time of my depar¬ 
ture. 

4. Area and climate .—Mauritius is a small island in the 
Southern Indian Ocean situated in latitude 20 south and about 550 
miles to the east of Madagascar. It has been a British possession 
since 1814, before which for about one hundred years it belonged to 
France. The total area excluding a few surrounding islets is 710 
square miles. It is about the size of Surrey and smaller than 
many sub-divisions in India. A central plateau occupies more 
than half of the total area and varies in elevation from 
about 80.0 to 2,000 feet above sea level. Most of the Euro¬ 
peans and well-to-do Indians reside on these uplands and go 
to Port Louis during the day for the transaction of business. The 
plateau and the heavy rainfall together with the close proximity 
of the sea render the climate tolerable even in the plains for the 
greater part of the year. In Curepipe and the surrounding plateau 
ic is cool all the year round. The annual rainfall varies from 30 
to 150 inches. On the whole the climate may be said to be more 
equable and more tolerable than in the plains of India. 

5. Communications .—There are 120 miles of railway and in 
addition metalled roads communicate with every part of the island. 

6. Revenue and trade .—The revenue in 1923-24 was about 2 
crores and for its size the s Colony is very rich. The imports and 
exports in 1923 amounted to Rs. 8,00,36,073 afid Rs. 7,92,95,393 
respectively. The Indian rupee currency has been in,, vogue for 
many years in Mauritius. In place, however, of annas there are 
cents, of which 100 make one rupee, 

7. Constitution .—Mauritius is a Crown Colony and possesses a 
very limited form of self-government. At the head of the Govern¬ 
ment is a Governor responsible to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. He is assisted by an Executive Council and a 
Legislative Council. The Executive Council is composed of 
the Governor and a few heads of departments. The Council’s 
concurrence is ordinarily required to all important acts of State, 
but the Governor can overrule it. For legislative purposes there 
is a Council consisting of the Governor, eight ex-officio members, 
nine nominated members and ten elected members. It has powers 
somewhat similar to those of Indian Legislative Councils of pre¬ 
reform days. The Government can always command a majority- 
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Of the elected members nine are whites (all French) and one a 
coloured Mauritian. Indians are represented by two nominated 
members, a Hindu and a Muslim. 

8. Population .—The population at each census since 1891 was 
as follows:— 


Year. 

Non-Indian. 

Indian. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Gknebal 

TOTAL. 

1891 . 

58,539 

56,129 

1,14,668 

1,47,499 

1,08,421 

2,55,920 

3,70,588 

1901 . 

56,452 

55,485 

1,11,937 

1,43,100 

1,15,986 

2,59,086 

3,71,023 

1911 . 

55,121 

55,973 

1,11,094 

1,38,974 

1,18,723 

2,57,697 

3,68,791 

1921 . 

54,958 

56,003 

1,10,961 

1,39,150 

1,26,374 

2,65,524 

3,76,485 


It will be seen that since 1891 the population has been almost 
stationary and in the case of non-Indians has declined. Epidemics 
such as malaria, influenza and the insanitary conditions of Port 
Louis with a population of over 50,000 are largely responsible but 
in recent years there has been a rise and the total population on 
December 31st, 1923, was estimated to be 267,360 Indians and 
114,318 others or a total of 381,678. The population in 1921 
consisted of— 

(o) Persons of European, African and raised descent . . 104,216 

(5) Indo-Mauritians, i.e ., persons of Indian descent torn in 248,468 
Mauritius. 

(c) Other Indians . . . . . . 17,056 

(d) Chinese ..6,745 

Total , 376,485 


The Indian population, which is about 70 per cent- of the whole, 
is mainly composed of descendants of immigrant labourers from 
Madras, the United Provinces and Bihar, but there is a sprinkling 
of traders, Muslim and Hindu, from the Bombay Presidency. 
Owing to the cessation of immigration since 1909 th$ number of 
resident Indians born in India has declined considerably. Of the 
precise composition of the non-Indian population, excluding 6,745 
Chinese, there is no information available. I understood, however, 
that about 7,000 may be considered to be pure whites, of whom 
the vast majority are descendants of French settlers. The rest con¬ 
stitute the coloured Mauritians, the lower strata of whom are gener¬ 
ally known as Creoles. They are mainly the offspring of marriages 
between the original French settlers and African slaves, introduced 
from Madagascar and Africa. Creoles, Indians and Chinese have 
also intermarried with each other with the result that the coloured 
non-Indian population is very heterogeneous, more so than I have 
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tseen in any place except Rangoon, and to the untrained eye it jS 
sometimes difficult to say whether a particular person is of Indian 
or Creole origin. 

9. Religions .—Of the general population in 1921, excluding the 
Chinese community, the great majority, namely, 100 , 077 , were 
Roman Catholic Christians. Among Indians (».<?., including indo- 
Mauritians) 202,000 are Hindus, while there are about 45.0UU 
Muhammadans and approximately 17 ,000 Christians. 

10. Vital statistics .—Figures for births and deaths per mille 
since 1920 are as follows :— 


Tear, 

[iNDIANS living 
ON ESTATES. 

Total Indian 

POPULATION. 

Gensbai. po- 

PCI.ATIOX 

(non-Indian.) , 

Total popu¬ 
lation. 

B. R, 

D. E. 1 

B, B. 

D. K. 

B. E. 

D.B. 

B. E. 

D.B. 

1920 

22-5 ; 

24-3 

35-3 

321 

34*5 

82-8 

85*1 

32*3 

1921 

20-8 

81-2 

375 

39-3 

39-7 

42-6 

38-1 


1922 . 

81-3 

80-7 

35-9 

88’8 

89-9 , 

35-5 

37* 

84-5 

1926 

28-27 

22-80 | 

34-9 

28-1 

40’9 | 

29-8 

36*8 

! 

28*5 


The figures of deaths among Indians are lower than among non- 
Indians, in spite of a considerable European and Chinese sprink¬ 
ling among the latter, and compare not unfavourably with 
those of the United Provinces. If the town of Port Louis is 
excluded, where the mortality has been 46 per mille for the 
quinquennium ending 1923, the comparison would be still more 
favourable. In fact it may be safely asserted that, excluding Port 
Louis and a portion of the coastal area, Mauritius is not unhealthy, 
and with the sanitary improvements now taking place in Port 
Louis and projected both there and in rural areas, and in the 
absence of virulent epidemics, such as influenza or severe outbreaks 
of malaria, the death rate should diminish. The birth rate would 
be higher but for the large number of still births, which in 1923 
were 11 per cent, of live births. Port Louis with its dense popula¬ 
tion exceeding 20,000 persons to the square mile has always 
had a bad sanitary reputation. In 1921 Dr. Andrew' Balfour, 
a sanitary expert sent to Mauritius by the Secretary of 
State, reported on the extremely insanitary conditions of 
the town. Since then under Dr. Gilchrist, Director of the 
Medical and Health Department and the Medical Health 
Officer of Port Louis, Dr. Kirk, a good deal of spade work has 
been done. The scavenging service has been placed under the 
direct control of the sanitary authorities. Surface cleanliness has 
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been improved, the purification of the water-supply has commenced 
and a new sewerage system is under construction. Last but not 
least, to remove the congestion, a town with model dwellings has 
been constructed on the outskirts of Port Louis for the better hous¬ 
ing of the working classes. The death rate among infants under 
one year is still high both in Port Louis and in rural areas, 
viz., 139 per mille in the island (in 1921 it was 179), though steps 
have been taken to improve the training of midwives and to employ 
them on estates and large centres. More, however, are required 
and the problem of infantile mortality, as in India, needs constant 
and vigilant attention. 

11. Occupations .—The European section of the male resident 
population consists mainly of a small British military garrison, 
civil servants, professional men, estate owners and managers with 
their assistants, merchants and other commercial men and a cer¬ 
tain number of shop-keepers and clerks. The number of British- 
residents in the Colony is extremely small. I doubt if they number 
200 in all, excluding the military. They are usually employed in 
the higher administrative appointments or are engaged in commerce. 
“ Except for the flag ”, a sea captain once told me, “ there is 
nothing English in Mauritius ”. There is a good deal of truth 
in this. The European residents are almost entirely French, 
speak the French language and retain a good deal of sympathy for 
France. The coloured Mauritian follows their example and the 
Creoles and even the Indians speak a French patois known as 
Creole. French is recognised equally with English as the official 
language of courts and councils. The manners and customs of 
France prevail everywhere and the French language is heard 
throughout the island. 

The Chinese are for the most part shopkeepers .both in Port. 
Louis and the country districts. They call themselves consoli¬ 
dated retailers and in addition to selling groceries and a varied assort¬ 
ment of other goods are often the owners of liquor shops. They 
are an industrious and thrifty people. The upper strata of coloured 
Mauritians (they have, I may say, no objection to the word 
‘ coloured ’) generally seek employment under Government or on 
estates but a few join the various professions. The lower classes 
of Creoles are employed as domestic servants and most of the 
skilled labour of the Colony is in their hands. 

The great majority of the Indians are engaged in agriculture, 
whether as planters or labourers. They are also employed as 
domestic servants. An increasing number is seeking employment 
in Government service or joining the various professions. The 
number of Indian shopkeepers is also increasing and there are 
many important Indian firms (mostly Muhammadan) who have 
extensive dealings in the grain and cloth trade. 



CHAPTER II. 


Indian Immigration dp to 1909. 

12. Historical .—The history of Indian immigration to Mauri¬ 
tius up to 1909 may be very briefly described. It commenced in 
1834, when for five years labourers were sent from India under a 
free system. The emancipated African slaves were averse from work¬ 
ing as agricultural labourers and recourse was had to the more 
docile and more industrious Indian. From 1839 up to 1909 there 
was, with short interruptions, a periodical influx of Indian 
labourers under a system of indenture Prom 1834 to 1843 no 
less than 83,073 immigrants arrived in Mauritius. Several abuses 
were brought to light- by a Commission of Inquiry appointed by 
the Home Government in 1874 with the result that a new 
labour Ordinance (No. 12 of 1878) was enacted, which, while 
maintaining indentured labour, gave better protection to the 
labourer. This Ordinance remained in force till 1922. Under 
this enactment reindenture for a period not exceeding five 
years as well as indenture was permitted. Labour contracts 
were enforced by penal provisions, including'fine or imprisonment, 
and assisted or free passages were allowed in general only to im¬ 
migrants in necessitous circumstances. In 1909 a Committee 
appointed to report on emigration from India to the Crown Colonies 
and Protectorates recommended that the system of importing 
labour from India for Mauritius should be discontinued. In their 
opinion the existing population was already dense, the demand for 
fresh immigrants had decreased, poverty in the Colony was in¬ 
creasing, the amount of undeveloped land available for further culti¬ 
vation was small and a state of things was approaching in which 
the pressure of existence would compel idlers to work. The Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendation was accepted and no further immigration 
from India was permitted till 1923 after the system of indentured 
labour had been abolished and other radical changes made in the 
labour law. 
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CHAPTER 111. 

Material and Moral Condition of Indians. 

13. Facts and figures ,—There is no doubt, that on the whole 
Indians, in spite of the undoubted defects of the system of inden¬ 
tured immigration under which most of them or their forefathers 
went to Mauritius, have prospered in the Colony. Indentured 
labour made the immigrant forget his home and his people. He 
came to Mauritius to settle for life and often reindentured. He 
passed a life of great frugality and he worked hard. He had the 
advantage of having no competitors, fof the white man was an 
employer only, while the Creole refused to work on the land, and 
the system of morcellement, which will be subsequently described, 
helped him to acquire land in proprietary tenure. The following 
facts and figures are evidence, I think, of Indians having 
prospered:— 

(a) The total area of sugar-cane cultivation by Indians has 
on the whole steadily increased till more than 40 per 
cent, is cultivated by them and over most of this they 
have proprietary rights. 

(61 Deposits of the Indian population in the savings bank 
show both an absolute and relative increase during the 
past ten years. In 1914-15 Rs. 13,37,245 were at the 
credit of 11,803 accounts of Indians as compared 
with figures of Rs. 21,45,286 and 17,946 for the 
non-Indian population. In 1923-24 the Indian figures 
were 15,730 and Es. 26,87,010 against 20,770 and 
Rs. 26,69,093 for non-Indians. 

(c) Remittances by Indians from Mauritius to India through 
the Post Office, which, were Rs. 1,48,284 in 1915, had 
increased to Rs. 2,05,576 in 1923. 

(d) In 1924 the proportion of direct taxes paid outside the 
town of Port Louis by Indians and non-Indians was 
42 per cent, and 58 per cent, respectively. The total 
amount payable had risen from Rs. 1,83,860 in 1918-19 
to Rs. 3,01,669 in 1923-24. I could not obtain similar 
information for Port Louis but I understood that, if it 
was included, the Indian proportion would be still 
higher. In 1919 the total amount of taxes paid by 
Indians and non-Indians on houses, animals and vehicles 
was Rs. 1,81,948. In 1924 it had increased to 
Rs. 3,98,761. As many Indians are both houseowners 
and tenants, these figures are suggestive. 
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(e) Shops owned by- Indians numbered 2,597 in 1924 as 
compared with 1,456 in 1918. During the same period 
motor vehicles under Indian ownership had increased 
from 80 to 762. Many of the latter belong to small 
Indian planters. Cattle, which are almost entirely 
possessed by Indians on or off estates, numbered 44,900 
in 1923 against 39,600 in 1924. 

(/> The proportion of the Indian population in receipt of 
poor relief in 1923 was 3 per mille as compared with 
18 per mille for the general population, and, though 
for reasons given elsewhere the Indian proportion is 
unduly small, the difference is remarkable. 

( g 1 The number of Indian boys and girls in primary schools 
in 1923 was 16,398 or 5T8 of the total enrolment 
against 9,369 or 41'3 in 1914. In secondary educa¬ 
tion the increase is even more marked. For instance, 
in the Royal College, which is practically the only 
secondary institution attended by Indians, their num¬ 
ber had increased from 40 in 1919 to 160 (out of a total 
of 397) in 1924. 

(h) It is also gratifying to note that Indians have been in¬ 
creasingly taken into the Government service in recent 
years. Indian Government servants ip receipt of 
salaries of Rs. 600 per annum or over have increased 
from; 239 in 1919 to 474 in 1923 and this rise, 
as will be seen from the memorandum attached to my 
report, has taken place in the higher as well as the lower 
grades. 

14. Morality among Indians .—It is difficult for a visitor to 
arrive at any very satisfactory conclusion on such a delicate subject 
as that of the morals off a community. So far, however, as I could 
discover from conversations with Indians of all classes and creeds 
as well as with Mauritians, the standard of morality among Indians 
both on and off estates was now, generally speaking, satisfactory. 
The number of Indian females had steadily increased since 
immigration commenced, until at the present time the numeri¬ 
cal disparity between the sexes was small, being 10 males to 9 
females. As is the case in other countries, morals in the restricted 
sense of improper sexual relations were better in rural areas than 
ip towns. The very high standard prevailing in rural India is not 
reached but for this adeguate explanations are forthcoming. Caste, 
religious and social restrictions are not so exacting in Mauritius 
nor are the penalties for breaches so severe. Then too there 
was at one time a large disparity between the sexes. Finally, 
according to the law of the Colony, a religious marriage of 
itself, whether Christian, Hindu or Muslim, has no legal efficacy. 
Only civil marriages are recognised. In the Christian churches,'! 
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understood, religious rites were not permitted till the civil marriage 
had taken place. Unfortunately this salutary practice is not observ¬ 
ed by Hindu pundits or Muslim maulvis. This leads, in a certain 
number of cases, to persons, religiously married, discarding their 
wives after a tew years of married life. It is generally admitted, 
however, that in morals the Indian is superior to the Mauritian 
Creole, and this seems to be borne out by statistics. For instance, 
in 1923 the percentage of persons convicted and sentenced to prison 
among Creoles, Indo-Mauritians and other Indians was 6 90, 3'34 
and 3'57 per mille respectively. In the lunatic asylum the num¬ 
ber of Indians was relatively smaller than that of Creoles. Again 
the proportion of Indians in receipt of poor relief is 3 per cent, only 
a= compared with 18 per cent, among the general population and 
drunkenness, though unfortunately on the increase among Indians, 
is more common among Creoles. But apart from statistical in¬ 
formation, which could be multiplied, the fact that in general 
Indians have bettered their condition in Mauritius is patent to the 
eye of anyone acquainted with Indian rural conditions and with 
the classes from which the immigrants have come. I was only 
once approached by a beggar and saw nothing of the extreme 
poverty to which one is accustomed both in urban and rural India. 
The Indo-Mauritian agriculturist is better clothed than his confrere 
in India and, though the houses are poor, the furniture in them 
showed a higher standard of living. In addition to the usual 
brass cooking utensils one invariably saw cups and saucers and 
glasses and often an iron bedstead. In not a few cases Indians, 
whose forefathers came to Mauritius as indentured labourers 
without any means whatsoever, have amassed considerable 
fortunes and Indian owners of land are now numbered in 
thousands. I have met many such persons of different castes 
and creeds. One of the largest landowners is a Chamar by caste. 
At a school gathering, where contributions were invited for the 
building of an annexe, no less than Bs. 700 were not only pro¬ 
mised but paid in my presence within an hour by persons who 
were mainly agriculturists. A good portion of the grain and cloth 
import trade of the island is in Indian hands and many shops 
and houses are owned by them. Of course there is poverty in 
Mauritius as all the world over, but it is on a smaller scale and 
less obvious than in India. That Indians have prospered reflects 
great credit not only on their thrift and industry but also on the 
Government and people of the country in which they have made 
tsuch progress. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Indian Labour in Mauritius. 

O') The Sugar Industry. 

15. Cultivated area .—The Indian labour problem is inseparable 
from the sugar industry. Out of a total cultivated area in K123 
•of 206,000 acres all but 35,000 were under sugarcane. The 
dependence of the island on sugar is noticeable even to the casual 
observer. Everywhere, whether on upland or lowland, sugarcane 
fields are visible, the only industries worth the name apart from 
-•sugar being rum and fibre. A certain proportion of the land is 
devoted to the cultivation of vegetables and leguminous crops, such 
as maize, and there is a small and struggling tea industry. The culti¬ 
vation of tobacco is increasing and gives grounds for hope. The 
absence of any important industry or cultivation outside sugar 
strikes the visitor as strange and even dangerous. ' More than once 
the collapse* of the island has been predicted. I am convinced, 
however, that nothing short of a catastrophic change in the world’s 
•sugar markets will divert the attention of the people of Mauritius 
from the sugar industry, which has become part and parcel of their 
’lives and thoughts. 

16. Methods of cane cultivation .—Conditions under which culti¬ 
vation is practised in Mauritius show marked variations owing to 
differences in elevation, rainfall and soil. Generally speaking, cane 
planting takes place at three different times in the year. In some 
places canes are planted between the months of September and 
December and are reaped in August to September, 20 to 22 months 
after. In other localities canes are planted in July and are reaped 
In- October, 15 months later. Yet again on the lowlands and the 
coast plantation takes place between the months of March and May 
and the canes are ready for reaping after 16 to 18 months. The 
crop cutting season is thus an extended one commencing from 
about the middle of July and continuing till the end of December, 
the busiest months being from September to December. It is 
usual to run a considerable number of ratoons. The length of 
time which a ratoon crop takes to mature after cutting the preced¬ 
ing crop varies between 12 to 15 months according to conditions 
Preparation of land for planting is, as a general rule, simple and 
is still largely accomplished by hand though ploughing is on 
the increase. After the initial preparation the after-cultivation 
given to plant canes is usually simple consisting generally in 
the periodical weeding of the fields. The amount of cultivation 
given to ratoons varies considerably. In some cases tillage to 
a depth of 6 to 10 inches in the interlines is practised by means 
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of sub-soil ploughs. Systematic manuring is the rule on all welt 
managed estates and the excellent returns of cane which axe- 
obtained must be attributed to the high standard of practice which 
prevails in this respect. The chief progress during recent years 
has been the introduction of mechanical and other labour saving, 
appliances. Camions, motor tractors and ploughs are increasingly 
used. These appliances, besides improving cultivation and tillage, 
have enabled estates to dispense with a certain amount of labour. 

17. Yield, cost of cultivation , etc .—The Director of Agriculture 
kindly supplied me with certain figures regarding the yield 
of cane, cost of cultivation, etc., which inquiries confirmed* 
as being approximately correct. The average yield of cane for the 
whole of the island is about 17 tons per acre. _ The cost of culti¬ 
vating an acre of cane varies greatly. For good estates cultivation 
for average canes may be placed at present at Es. 360 per acre ami 
for ratoon canes under the same conditions at Rs. 175 per acre. 
The average cost per ton of cane is about Es. 9 per ton. 

18. Indian cultivation and ownership .—It is gratifying to note- 
that Indian cultivation and ownership have steadily Increased as- 
the following figures show :— 


Year. 

(a) 

Total cul¬ 
tivation. 

f SI 
Total 
Indian 
cultiva¬ 
tion. 

M 

Total 

sugarcane 

cultiva¬ 

tion. 

(dt 

Total 

Indian 

sugarcane 

cultiva¬ 

tion. 

0) 

Percentage 
of Indian 
to total 
cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Percentage- 
of Indian 
sugarcane 
cultivation 
to total 
sugarcane 
cultivation. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Per cent. 

Per cent,. 

1914 

204,000 

71,000 

166,000 

62,000 

35 

37 

1915 

204,000 

16,000 

170,000 

68,000 

37 

40 

1916 

205,000 

83,000 

175,000 

75,000 

40 

43 

1917 

205,000 

84,000 

176,000 

76,000 

41 

43 

1918 

206,COO 

85,000 

176,000 

77,000 

41 

44 

1919 

207,000 

86,000 

178,000 

78,000 

42 

44- 

1920 

209,000 

88,000 

179,000 

80,000 

42 

44 

1921 

213,000 

90,000 

180,000 

82,000 

42 

46 

1922 

206,000 

SB,<'00 

174,000 

80,000 

43 

46 

1923 

206,000 

87,000 

171,000 

77,000 

42 

45 
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The slight set-back in the sugarcane area in 1922 and 1923 is due 
partly to the fall in the price of sugar, which caused the 
abandonment of certain lands which could no longer be profit¬ 
ably cultivated, and partly to the reversion of some lapds 
to vegetable plantation. In reply to inquiries as to whether 
Indian sugarcane cultivation was equivalent to Indian owner¬ 
ship I was informed by the Director of Agriculture that 
20,000 out of 77,000 acres were held under the morcellement 
system, which is elsewhere described, while actual lessees cultivated 
6,000 acres. This somewhat reduces the percentage given by the 
deputation of 1923 to the Government of India. Nevertheless,, 
since cultivation under the morcellement system is virtual owner¬ 
ship, it is safe to assume that at least 40 per cent, of the sugar¬ 
cane cultivation is in the hands of Indian proprietors. 


I was unable to get any- figures as to the number of Indian 
planters because there is no cadastral survey of the Colony. I 
understood, however, from the Director of Agriculture and others 
competent to speak on the subject that there were at least 10,000 
Indian planters owning from a fraction of an acre to 50 acres and 
a few hundreds in possession of more than 50 acres. That is to 
say, about 20 per cent, of the total male agricultural population 
own land in their own rights. 

19. Morcellement .—The usual method by which Indians work¬ 
ing as labourers have been able to become peasant proprietors is 
known as the system of “morcellement” or parcelling of land. The 
purchaser gives a written guarantee to the vendor to cultivate the 
land and pays capital and interest at a specified rate per annum 
(.generally 9 per cent.) in five or more yearly instalments. If the 
purchaser shows no intention to cultivate the land or fails to fulfil 
the other conditions of the contract, the sale is'cancelled, but when 
the good-will of the purchaser is not in question, the owner of the 
land- parcelled often gives considerable assistance in his own in¬ 
terests as well as those of the Indian by providing cane-tops for 
planting, extending the period of payment, etc. Arrangements 
are made with a neighbouring factory by which the owner of the 
morcellement is enabled to control the sales and secure a proportion 
of the proceeds. Years of depression generally increase morcelle¬ 
ment, as it then becomes difficult to maintain large estates. 

20. Production . and extraction of sugar .-—The sugar pro¬ 
duction as well as the percentage of commercial sugar extracted 
varies from year.to year in accordance with the nature of the 
crop, area, etc., but the average production in metric tons in the 
last ten years was about 225,000 tons, while the extraction of sugar 
averaged approximately 10’70 per cent, of cane. 
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21. Sale price of sugar .—The most important factor, however, 
which governs the industry, is the price at which sugar sells. In 
this connection the following figures are of interest. 


Total produce 

Year ending July. (metric 

tons). 

Approximate 
average price 
in Es. per 100 
lbs. 

1914 . 

277,360 

11-33 

1915 .... 

214,520 

11-78 

1916 .... 

208,970 

12-42 

1917 .... 

226,000 

11-33 

1918 .... 

252,770 

12-20 

1919 .... 

235,190 

2i-18 

1920 .... 

259,870 

50-40 

1921 .... 

197,420 

12-02 

1922 .... 

281,190 

13-88 

1923 .... 

201,550 

18-94 

1924 .... 

. . . 221,000 

12-50 


(estimated) 

(approx.) 


It will be seen that the sale price of sugar has been subject in recent 
years to considerable fluctuations. This, however, was the case 
even before the war, the figure in 1913 being Es. 6'93 per 100 lbs. 
as compared with Es. 9'69 in 1911. Up to 1918 the export of sugar 
was mainly to India. From 1919 to 1923 the United Kingdom was 
the chief country of export, but since last year India has again 
begun to be the principal purchaser. The war naturally increased 
the sale price of sugar by restricting the world’s supply, but the 
boom in Mauritius came when the Sugar Commission in England 
paid enormous prices for sugar from Mauritius. The sugar in¬ 
dustry, which was in a depressed condition in 1913, rose to heights 
undreamt of during 1920, when Ks. 50 were paid for 100 lbs. of 
sugar. One result was great and immediate prosperity for both 
planters and labourers in the island. Land not ordinarily fit for 
cultivation was placed under sugarcane and every ounce of energy 
was devoted to its production, quality being in many cases sacrificed 
to quantity. Both estates and factories made huge profits and 1 
beard of dividends of 200 per cent., 300 per cent, and more. Nor 
was this prosperity confined to the large planters. The small 
planter benefited by securing higher prices for "his cane and even 
the labourer demanded and secured better wages. The prosperity, 
however, was temporary. The price of sugar in Mauritius, as 
elsewhere, depends on the supply in the world’s markets. The 
year 1921 saw a very large decrease in the average price of sugar, 
which fell from Ks. 50'40 to Ks. 12'02; and, though there was a 
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rise in 1923 tc Es. 18'94, the boom was at an end. Indeed by 

the end of 1924 the price of sugar had dropped to Es. 12 per 10U 
lbs. and, so far as I can understand, there are possibilities of a 
further fall.. It is true that Mauritius may benefit to some extent 
by the scheme of Imperial preference recently proposed by the 
Home Government, but cane sugar is now increasingly grown in 
countries outside Mauritius, and beet is always a competitor. The 
sugar boom with all its prosperity brought demoralisation in 
its train by encouraging extravagance among high and low. The 
system of credit was pressed to the extreme and the consumption of 
liquor reached serious dimensions. In short the economic bearings 
of the Colony have been thrown out of gear and capital and labour 
require adjustment. 

22. Factories ,—The number of sugar factories, which -was as 
high as 222 in 1853, has steadily decreased. In 1892 there were 
104, but thip number had fallen to 66 in 1908 and to 51 in 1923. 
Two or three more factories closed in 1924, and it is expected that 
there will be a further, thdugh gradual, diminution. Competition, 
the use of mechanical appliances and the necessity for improved 
machinery have brought about a decrease and out of a total number 
of almost 100 estates about half only now possess factories. 

Unfortunately the crop cutting season was over when I reached 
Mauritius and I wm able .to see only two factories working. 
Formerly, according to the Director of Agriculture, the 
average Mauritian factory was badly housed and badly arranged; 
but during recent years the general style and arrangement of the 
factory buildings show a marked improvement, though they are 
still backward as compared with European standards. The large 
profits of factory owners in 1919 and 1920 were in part devoted to the 
purchase of improved machinery. The work of a factory consists in 
crushing the canes sent to it and converting the juice extracted 
into unrefined sugar, there being no refinery in Mauritius. Some of 
the canes conie from the estates of the factory owner, but the 
factories take in addition the canes of planters, large and small. 
Since the capacity of the factories as a whole exceeds the supply 
of cane, there is considerable competition to secure planters’ canes. 
The price paid for cane to Indian cultivators is high owing to this 
competition. Payment is always made in sugar, the most usual 
term being about two-thirds of the extraction of cane delivered. 
The larger planter generally secures a somewhat higher price than 
the smaller planter or cultivator. This, however, is not unnatural, 
as the more substantial a planter the better in general is the quality 
of his cane. During the busier part of the cane crushing season, 
that is to say, from September to December, the factory works all 
day and at times during the night. Thousands of both monthly and 
day labourers are employed in the 50 factories of the island. The 
factories for the most part belong _to local companies but there 
are also private owners. Only one is owned by an Indian, 
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Mr. Rama, and, though shares in companies are open to public 
purchase, Indian shareholders number 76 only. The economic 
dependence of the Indian planter on factories owned by non-Indians 
i-s unfortunate. So far, owing to strong competition among fac¬ 
tories, the Indian planter has been generally able to secure fair 
terms, but conditions may not always remain favourable. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that other wealthy Indians will follow Mr. 
Rama’s good example. Another possible solution is ownership by 
co-operative methods, but this I fear will take time. At least 
Indians should do their utmost to secure a larger number of 
snares in companies. 


(it) Labour conditions. 

23. Glasses of labourers.- —There are two classes of Indian 
labourers, those who live on the estates and work under what is 
now a monthly contract, and those who work as day labourers. 

24. Monthly labourers. —These labourers, with whom alone the 
Immigration Department is concerned, reside in huts provided for 
them by the owners of estates and are also entitled to free medical 
care. 

25. Housing of monthly labourers.- —The residential quarters of 
the monthly labourer usually consist of one wooden hut at least 12 
by 10 feet with a roof of thatch or tin. A married couple with more 
than one child are generally allotted two rooms. The huts struck 
me as being dark and insanitary. I admit that the ordinary day 
labourer’s residence off estates is no better, but the estates should 
show a good example in this respect. Latterly the opening out of 
windows has been insisted on by the medical authorities and pit 
latrines have been constructed, but there is an absence of space and 
light in the Mauritius Indian’s house which compare unfavourably 
with housing in rural India. This is the more regrettable since the 
rainfall in many parts of Mauritius is heavier than in the plains of 
India. In some estates a new type of hut is being constructed and 
;t, is to be hoped that owners of estates in their own interests will 
provide better accommodation for their employes. 

26. Hospitals and dispensaries on estates. —These seemed to be 
generally satisfactory as compared with dispensaries in India and 
the accommodation for patients, male and female, in rural areas 
is ample. The medical men in immediate charge of these insti¬ 
tutions were seldom Indians. Indeed, according to information sup¬ 
plied to me there were only 8 Indian dispensers out of a total of 68. 
I was told that Indians did not apply for such posts. I think v 
however, that more effort should be made by the Protector of 
Immigrants and owners and managers of estates to secure Indians 
for such appointments. Another suggestion that I would put for- 
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ward is that, when the estate labourer is incapacitated by illness, 
not only he but his family members should be given rations. At 
present this practice is confined to a few estates. 

27. 1 yater supply on estates. —This is generally from rivers, 
springs or wells and varies with the locality and the nature 
of protection provided. Good work has been done by the Immigra¬ 
tion Department in directing their attention especially of late years 
to the protection of sources of supply. The Department’s sugges¬ 
tions have been generally carried out with the result that, as 
stated in the report for 1923, a reduction in the number of deaths 
due to intestinal diseases has taken place. 

28. Decrease of resident population on estates. —It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the Indian population resident on estates continues 
to decrease. In 1923 there were 19,063 adult males on estates. 
If women and children are included, the total figures are 48,239 
as compared with 61,769 in 1921 and 72,025 in 1918. The decrease 
is mainly due to the increasing preference of labourers for work by 
the day, where, besides more freedom, there is less necessity for 
-continuous work throughout the week. No doubt too a certain 
number of monthly labourers leave estates on becoming peasant 
proprietors. 

29. Day labourers. —The day labourer, as his name denotes, 
works by the day. He generally lives in a village close to the estate 
on which he works but is at liberty to change his employer and from 
time to time does so. In many estates day labourers are engaged 
through contractors. For some of the estates in the Black Biver 
■district, where there is malaria or scarcity of water, labourers are 
brought in motor lorries from long distances. During the crop 
cutting season the day labourer, as well as the monthly labourer, 
works overtime in factories. But there is one difference between 
the two classes of workers. The day labourer absents himself 
more frequently. In 1923 monthly labourers worked for 81 
per cent, of the total number of working days. On the other hand 
the day labourer seldom works six or even five days in the week. 
On Mondays he generally takes a holiday and sometimes on Satur¬ 
day also. 

30. Worh .—Work on plantations commences between 6 and 
1 a.m. and finishes by 2 or 3 p.m. according to the capacity of the 
worker. Labourers are usually employed by the task and, when 
this is completed, are at liberty to go. A good labourer can finish 
his work without difficulty by 2 p.m. During the day there is one 
hour’s interval for food and recreation. The nature of the work 
varies according to the season and consists of digging the ground, 
planting canes, cleaning and manuring the canes and cutting them 
when they are fully grown. Labourers are also employed in taking 
the canes to the factories and working in the mills." During the 
crop cutting season from August to December work is harder and 
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hours are longer. At times night work has to be performed in the 
factories but for all overtime work, whether in field or factory, 
additional wages are paid. Sunday is a day of rest, except that a 
corvee of two hours is sometimes taken for cleaning up the pre¬ 
mises, and there are four estate holidays in the year. In many 
estates, especially in the entrecoupe (i.e., when there is no crop 
cutting) the Sunday corvee is dispensed with, the necessary work 
being done on Saturday. It is desirable that this practice should 
be followed throughout the year by all estates so as to give employes 
a- complete rest on Sundays. In addition to the men, women and 
children also work in the fields, lighter work being assigned to 
them. Owing, however, to the increasing tendency of parents to* 
send their children to schools the number of children employed is- 
smaller than of old. 

31. Wages. — (a) Monthly labourers .—As a general rule free 
rations are issued to an adult monthly labourer in the shape of 
24 J lbs. of rice and 2 to 4 lbs. of dholl (dal) per week. In addi¬ 
tion 1 to 2 lbs, of both cooking oil and salt are -given per mensem. 
There are also certain perquisites. For instance, many estates- 
allow to their resident labourers plots of land for cultivating 
vegetables. Fuel can usually be picked up on the estate premises- 
and there are opportunities during crop time of working overtime 
and earning increased wages. In addition to the free rations given 
to him the monthly labourer receives a lump sum of money each- 
month. The amount varies according t-o the capacity of the man. 
and the work done by him. Deductions are made for absence due to* 
illness, etc. According to the report of the Protector of Immi¬ 
grants for 1923 the average monthly earnings of the “ whole body 
of estate labourers”, excluding rations, amounted to just over 
Es. 12J in 1923, allowing for absence, illness and other causes; 
but .this estimate included women, who naturally receive smaller 
wages than men. According to my inquiries both from the men 
on estates as well as employers an able-bodied male labourer received 1 
in 1924 about Es. 15 per month on an average for the whole year. 
This figure was also confirmed by the Protector of Immigrants 
from statistics at his disposal. After putting the cost of medical- 
care and lodging at Es. 5 per month according to the standard' 
rates of the island and the cost of food to the estate at the close 
of 1924 at about Es. 15, it will be seen that an average resident 
estate labourer receives at the present time in cash and kind about 
Es. 35 per month. 

(b) Day labourers .—The wages of the day labourer vary with 
the locality and the time of the year as well as with his capacity. 
This accounts partly for the different figures given by the G-overn- 
ment of Mauritius to the Government of India in 1922 and 1923. 
During the crop cutting season and in factories he may get Es. 2 
or Es. 3 or even more per day. On the other hand during the 
rest of the year his wages drop to Es. 1'50 or Es. 1*25 
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and even less in certain localities. My inquiries showed— 
and these figures were accepted by the Chamber of Agriculture 
that on an average the day labourer received about Es. 1'50 a day 
or Es. 39 a month on a basis of 26 working days per month. As 
a matter of fact the day labourer on an average does not work for 
26 days in the month, but, in view of his large earnings during 
the crop season, his average annual earnings may be put at 
Es, 468 per annum or Es. 39 per mensem. 

(c) Wages of women and children.—It the wife and children 
of either the monthly or the day labourer work in the fields the- 
earnings of the household are correspondingly increased. A 
woman will get anything from 50 cents to Ee. 1 per day and a 
child from 25 cents to 50 cents. In addition the monthly labourer 
is generally able to grow some vegetables for home consumption on 
plots leased to him free of rent, while the day labourer has in 
many cases a small plantation of his own. 

32. Increase in wages since 1914.— In 1914, according to the 
figures placed by the Mauritius deputation before the Standing 
Emigration Committee, the average earnings of a male day- 
labourer per- month were Es. 30. According to my information., 
however, this was an over-estimate and the figure for 1913 was. cer¬ 
tainly smaller During the entrecoupe the day labourer often 
received 75 cents only per working day even in 1914. I would' 
accordingly place his average monthly earnings in 1914 at Es. 25. 
The increase, therefore, in wages since 1914 has been 56 per cent, 
in the case of day labourers. Monthly labourers in 1914, in addition 
to their rations, received on an average Es. 9 in money wages. 
This was the figure given by the Mauritius deputation and may 
be accepted. Since the average cash wage now paid to them is 
Rs, 15, the increase has been 66 per cent. Taking both classes 
of labourers together the rise in wages since 1914 may be said to 
be about 60 per cent. 

33. Labourers on Government works. —A certain number of 
labourers are employed on Government works mainly under the 
Public Works, Railway and Medical and Health Departments. 
The total normal demand may be said to be about 5,000 per annum. 
The Public Works Department, which is concerned -with drainage 
and irrigation as well as roads and buildings, employs all the 
\ear round over 2,000 labourers. Certain irrigation works 
at La Mcoliere and Midlands are in operation but employ 
about 250 men only. Most of the labourers are engaged 
on roads and buildings. Wages vary according to locality, 
capacity of worker and class of work. An able-bodied male 
receives on an average Es. P25 to Es. 1*50 per ’working day 
and he may get even more if he works overtime. The average 
period of work is from 7 5 a.m. to 3*or 4 p.m. with one hour’s rest. 
On the.railways, where the normal demand for labour is stated 
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lio be 900 men, I was informed that permanent way labourers 
received Rs. 30 per mensem plus a temporary bonus of Rs. 5, 
which, however, has been recently withdrawn, though it may have 
to be resumed in view of the protests of the men. The maximum 
oaily wage for day labourers is Rs. 1'50 and the average Rs. 1'25 
The Director of the Medical and Health Department stated that 
his normal demand for labourers was about 1,500 men, who were 
employed as scavengers and on drainage and other sanitary works. 
The pay of scavengers was - 1*50 per day for those recently recruited 
from India plus free medical attendance and lodging. 

34. Cost of living .—Though on account of the small area of 
Mauritius prices do not differ as in India according to locality or 
province, there are variations from quarter to quarter and from year 
to year. Foodstuffs are imported from India and Australia and 
prices fluctuate according to the rates in these countries and the 
supply available and of course there is variation in the cost of living 
due to the varying standards of living adopted by different indi¬ 
viduals. The following figures, which are taken from the official 
Mauritius Gazette, are of interest as comparing prices in Decem¬ 
ber 1924 with those prevailing in 1914. It will be remembered 
that the deputation from Mauritius also quoted prices from this 
publication. 



THE MAURITIUS GAZETTE. 

Cost of Living. 

[Prices given are the mean of highest and lowest.j 
Index Sumbers for the quarter ending December "Slit, 1924, on 1914 as base. 


Articles, 

Pbtces* 

Index 

Number. 

Average 
Index 
number 
for each 
article. 

Adopted 

weight. 

Weigktec 

nine* 

number. 

18H. 

October 

to 

December 

1924. 

Foodstuffs, 

Rs, c. 

Be. o. 






Bice, good quality (w) per bag 76 kilos 

WOO 

23*25 

145 










s- 

153 

•16 


Ration » 

(w) ,» tr ,, tt • 

12-25 

19-63 

162 

) 




Dholl, Urhur 

(w) „ „ „ . 

I860 

17-25 

104 











109 

•01 

1-1 

Ration 

(w) ,, . . 

12*70 

14'30 

118 

i 




Lentils Red 

(W> „ „ „ „ . 

10 90 

17-17 

102 











110 

•01 

1-1 

Black 

("') ,, ,, .. „ • 

12*70 

14-92 

118 

S 




Beans , . . 

w „ „ „ „ . 

16 00 

18-00 

112 


112 

*01 

1-1 

Flour, Australian (w) „ „ „ „ . 

9-75 

14-80 

147 

'i 










147 

■03 

4-4 

Indian 

IW) „ „ ,, . 

9-20 

13-62 

148 

I 




Milk . 

[ w) „ bottle. 

o-io 

0*20 

200 


200 

•07 

14-0 

Oil Olive . 

(w) „ doe. litres . 

3000 

30*50 

102 

•) 









!* 

135 

•01 

1-8 

Pistachio (w) „ luO lbs. 

33'OU 

66-00 

167 

) 




Tea . . 

(w) „ 1 lb. . 

1-30 

1-40 

108 


108 

•02 

2-2 

{toffee . 

tw) „ 100 lbs. . 

42-00 

80*00 

190 


1110 

*01 

1-9 

Salt Beef , 

(W) „ 300 

120-00 

1W00 

168 


158 

*01 

1*6 

-Salt Pork . 

(w) „ 200 „ 

65-00 

166-0O 

194 


194 

■01 

1*9 

Butter , 

(w) „ i kilo. 

1-25 

1-60 

128 


128 

*03 

3*8 

Lard Madagascar 

(w) „ 100 lbs. 

62*00 

67-50 

109 











109 

*03 

3*3 

,, European 

("j .. .. 

7500 

82-50 

109 

) 




Fresh Meat . 

(w) „ ^ kilo. 

0-36 

0'5O 

139 


139 

*17 

23-6 

Clothing, 








■Shirts , 

(a) per dozen . 

18'56 

52-00 

280 





Boots , . 

(b> „ pair . 

9-00 

15*00 

107 





Serge , 

(a) „ ell 

9-50 

10*30 

108 





Hats (Straw.' 

(e) „ dor. . 

33*58 

44-60 

138 











244 

*43 

104*9 

Calico . , 

(e) „ ell . . 

0-26 

0-95 

365 





Prints (Indlenne) (a),,,. 

0-38 

090 

237 





Moleskin 

<*) »» „ 

0'40 

1*85 

4S7 





Regattas (Coutil) 

(S) » 

0-37 

0-65 

176 1 

j 





100-0 I 189-1 


w stands for wholesale prices. 

* „ „ retail „ 

1 kilo — 3-20 lbs. 
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It will be seen that since the first year of the war 
there has been an all round rise of 89'6 per cent. Fortun¬ 
ately in the main foodstuffs the increase is smaller, viz : 62 per cent, 
in ration rice and 13 per cent, in ration dholl, but the increased 
prices of milk and clothing, both essential items, are very marked. 
It is true that there has been a fall since 1922 and even since 1923, 
when the general increase over present prices amounted to slightly 
over 100 per cent., but the decrease is not sufficiently marked to be 
of any appreciable benefit. Mauritius is undoubtedly an expen¬ 
sive country as compared with India. To give instances, a third’ 
class railway fare is approximately one anna a mile or almost four- 
times as much as in India, the coarsest rice is sold at 7 lbs. or 3-1 
seers to the rupee, and meat costs from 1| to 2 rupees per^seer. The- 
monthly pay of a Government messenger or peon is Rs, 35 or Rs. 40* 
p. m. and of a constable of the lowest grade Rs- 65. Generally 
speaking, a rupee in India is equivalent to two rupees in Mauritius. 

3-5. Relation of wages to cost of living —The figures, which I 
have quoted under wages and cost of living, show that, though 
both have risen since 1914, the increase in wages has not been 
commensurate with the rise in prices. In the last quarter of 1924 
while agricultural wages were on an average 60 per cent, 
higher than in 1914, prices as a whole were 89 per cent, 
in excess of those prevailing in 1914. At the same time, 
it must be admitted that in 1920 and 1921 labourers were 
able to earn more than at present owing to the boom in the 
sugar industry and were enabled to put by savings which have 
helped them during subsequent years. On the whole I think that 
the present wages are sufficient to keep a married landless labourer 
in tolerable comfort and even enable him to save a little; but, if 
there are children, it would be impossible for him to save and the 
standard of living would be seriously reduced unless, as not unoften 
happens, his wife or children supplemented the household earnings 
by -work, 

36. Stabilisation of ivages and prices .—I think it may be said 
without fear of contradiction that neither wages nor prices have 
reached stability. Before I left Mauritius there were signs of a 
fall in wages. Those of skilled labourers had already dropped, -while 
owners and managers of estates -were anxious, in view of the fal¬ 
ling, prices of sugar, to reduce wages, or, in,the alternative, to 
increase the hours of work. In some estates somewhat smaller 
wages were being paid in comparison with those given in the same 
month of the preceding year, but how far they will drop if is not 
possible to say. It was taken for granted by most people that with 
the reduction in the cost of living prices would fall.. I do not think, 
however, that until there is an appreciable and permanent fall in 
the price of rice, the staple article of food among Indians, 
any substantial reduction in the cost of living can be ex- 
peeled. Apparently one reason for the high price of rice is 



that before the war the agricultural population was contented 
with a less expensive kind of rice known as Kazla rice and other 
rice from Bengal. During the war supplies could not. be obtained 
from Bengal but were obtained from Burma. Burma rice was 
more expensive but has now ingratiated itself so much ■with the 
people that attempts have been made in vain to restore the cheaper 
Kazla rice on the estates. For one thing the people find it more 
difficult to clean. Another cause of high prices is the rate of ex¬ 
change prevailing in Mauritius, which is lower than the Indian 
rate. Consequently, unless the present period of depression 
•causes a return to the cheaper rice or unless the Mauritius rate of 
•exchange rises to the- Indian level, it is difficult to anticipate any 
great reduction in the cost of living. At the same time it is diffi¬ 
cult to make predictions. Much depends on the prices of food¬ 
stuffs and the nature of the harvests in India. 

37. Demand for labour .—It is safe to stjte that there is no un¬ 
employment in Mauritius. On estates the nature of the work 
varies to a certain degree according to the season, but there is work 
to be done throughout the year. In the crop cutting season the 
demand is in places in excess of the supply. If there is at all a slack 
season, it is in the months of May and June before the crop cutting 
•season. The demand on Government works is also fairly constant. 
Roads have to be maintained all the year round, and also the sani¬ 
tary works and services. The Railway Department employs men 
practically throughout the year. Indeed, during the 'crop cutting 
Government is sometimes compelled, at the instance of the planters, 
to reduce their demand. 

38. Employment of icomen and children .—Women and children, 
•and especially the former, are often engaged on estates and on 
Government works. They are employed on the lighter tasks and 
do not work in the factories except for duties such as sweeping. 
There is no law preventing children under a particular age from 
working on estates or in factories. Article 11 of Ordinance 32 of 
1922 prohibits contracts of service with immigrants only under 13. 
Above that age minor immigrants can engage with the consent of 
their parents or guardians. But children under 13 do work on 
estates aiid earn money. In view of the steady spread of primary 
education and the fact that children in Mauritius as well as in India 
can help their parents both financially and otherwise, I do not 
think that total prohibition of their employment can be imposed. 
For one* thing the parents themselves would protest. I think, 
however, that the employment of children in factories should be 
prohibited by law. This is in harmony with modern conditions and 
humanitarian principles. I am aware'that the number so employed 
is negligible, but to guard against all possible risks legal sanction is 
required. 

39. Workmen’s Compensation Act .—ISFo such Act is in force iff 
•this island. In view, however, of the large number of factories 
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using modern machinery and the occasional occurrence of accidents 
it seems desirable that adequate compensation should be obtain¬ 
able by workmen in case of accidents. I understood from the 
Colonial Secretary that the Mauritius Government were in cor¬ 
respondence with the Colonial Office on the subject and that there 
was good reason to believe that a Workmen’s Compensation Ordin¬ 
ance would be passed before long. 

40. Relations between emjdoyers and employed .—In former 
days, from what I heard, there were from time to time cases of ill- 
treatment of labourers by their employers. The system of indenture 
undoubtedly lent itself to abuse. The labourer was tied to the 
estate and the penal provisions robbed him of any independence. 
Redress was difficult as it was not easy to produce witnesses. 
Things have now changed for the better. The spread of education, 
greater combination among labourers, the growth of self-respect 
among the agricultural classes, and above all the abolition of the 
system of indenture have given the labourer better protection. 
There are, of course, still bad managers as well as* good managers. 
Abuse is no doubt given and perhaps occasionally force may be 
employed, but in general it may be safely said that the relations 
between employer and employed are satisfactory. Many managers 
expressed to me their appreciation of the industry and generally 
good character of Indian labourers. One estate official, Mr. 
Desornay, had created quite a. name among Indians on account of 
his sympathetic treatment. He had helped to collect funds both 
for a temple and a school among the resident labourers. One thing 
is certain. A good manager by just and considerate treatment is a 
valuable asset to the owner of the estate as well as the employes, 
for, as a general rule, he finds little difficulty in securing and 
retaining labour. 



CHAPTER V. 

Recent Resumption of Indian Immigration. 

41. Descriptive .—From 1910 to 1923 there was no immigration 
of Indian labourers despite attempts of the Government of Mauritius 
to reopen the question. In 1921 the Governor pf Mauritius again 
approached the Government of India with the result that in 192b 
a deputation from Mauritius composed of one Government official 
(Mr. Walter), and several non-officials, European and Indian, who* 
were either planters or represented planting interests, arrived in 
India and after numerous interviews with the Standing Committee 
on Emigration induced the Government of India and the Indian 
Legislature to allow the despatch of labour from India. The Gov 
ernment of India arrived at this conclusion only after the Govern¬ 
ment of Mauritius had agreed to amend their labour laws by res¬ 
tricting engagements to labour to one month and abolishing all 
penal provisions such as fine and imprisonment. It was further 
stipulated that the number of adult male labourers sent should be 
limited to 1,500 and that every immigrant should be repatriated to 
India, if he so wished, at the expense of the Colonial Government 
after two years and in certain circumstances before that period. 
If, for instance, he could not obtain a wage sufficient to provide 
the cost of living for a man, wife and three children plus a reason¬ 
able margin (subsequently fixed at one-sixth) for savings, sickness 
and old age, he was entitled to immediate repatriation. These 
conditions were accepted by the Colonial Government and 
emigration recommenced at the end of 1923. A Recruiting- 
Officer and Emigration Commissioner (Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Gada Husain) was appointed by the Government of Mauritius- 
but apparently experienced great difficulty in recruitment. 
These difficulties were increased, it was stated, on account 
of rule 23 of the rules flamed under the Indian Emigra¬ 
tion Act under which “men who are unmarried and unaccompanied 
by their wives shall not be allowed to emigrate to a number exceed¬ 
ing one in five of the total number of persons emigrating”. As a 
matter of fact the total number of labourers arriving in Mauritius 
■was 1,395 only,-consisting of 731 men, 323 women and 341 children 
or less than half the males permitted. The immigrants arrived in 
Mauritius on different dates and in several batches from December- 
1923 to June 1924. 502 males or 68 per cent, with their families 

were allotted to 38 sugar estates while the rest, viz : 229 or 32 per 
cent., were placed on various Government works (e.g., irrigation,, 
roads and railways) or sanitary services. Being free to change 
their employers the men as a rule drifted from the estates and in 
December 1921 about 43 per cent, remained ©« estates and 40 per 
cent, on Government works while the rest either did no work or 
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•took private employment. I saw a large number of these im¬ 
migrants during my stay in Mauritius and can say unhesitatingly 
•that recruitment was on the whole unsatisfactory. Most of the 
immigrants originally came from the United Provinces and from 
districts with which I am familiar. Many were labourers who 
had returned to India from other British colonies such as Fiji, 
'Natal, Trinidad and Surinam. They volunteered for Mauritius 
-as, while unable or unwilling to return to the colonies in which 
they had worked, they wanted to leave India. Some of the immi¬ 
grants looked weak and sickly. Many were, judging from appear¬ 
ances, above 40 years of age and were obviously unfit to start work 
under new conditions. Not a few came from castes unused to work¬ 
ing in the fields. Lastly, all these men told me that they had 
expected to find in Mauritius high wages and light''work. The 
general impression left with me was that the Emigration Commis¬ 
sioner’s admitted difficulties in regard to recruitment and his ignor¬ 
ance of conditions in Mauritius led him to despatch to Mauritius 
many men who should never have been sent there. The result- 
was that, within a year or even a few' months of their'arrival in 
Mauritius, there were many applications for repatriation. Even 
before the news of my arrival reached Mauritius, the Protector of 
Immigrants was besieged by persons clamouring to be sent back 
to India and during the whole of my stay in the Colony the Im¬ 
migration Depot was full of immigrants waiting for repatriation. 

42. Complaints of immigrants .—The chief complaints that 
these men made to me were :— 

(1) The small wages given. 

(2) The high cost of living. 

(3) The arduous nature of the work allotted and the inferior 
food given on the estates. 

(4) The unfulfilled promises made to them in India regard¬ 
ing the attractions of Mauritius and the food and cloth¬ 
ing that they would receive there. 

It is true to say that of the several hundred immigrants interviewed 
by me scarcely half a dozen expressed themselves as being satisfied 
with their lot. A small disturbance outside the office of the Pro¬ 
tector of Immigrants led to the arrest and the detention in police 
custody of about 20 immigrants. Shortly after my arrival I inter¬ 
viewed his Honour administering the Government and suggested 
that recently recruited immigrants who were dissatisfied with their 
lot and found the work given to them unsuitable should be returned 
to India without waiting for the expiry of two years, after which 
repatriation could be claimed unconditionally under the terms of 
the Government of India resolution. His Honour readily acceded 
to my request and also agreed with me that the men in police 
custody should be released. 
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43. Repatriation of immigrants .—The result has been that out of 
1,395 persons, 844 including 439 men, 229 women and 176 children 
have already returned to India. When I left Mauritius there were 
about two hundred applications for repatriation with the Protector 
of Immigrants and it is probable that others will follow. In 
short it may be safely assumed that before the expiry of even two 
years 80 per cent, of the newly recruited emigrants will have 
returned to this country. The many planters, managers and other 
officials on sugar estates, whom I interviewed on the subject, 
expressed themselves as being dissatisfied in general with the kind 
of men recruited and frankly told me that they would prefer to do 
without labourers rather than work with the class of men sent. 
Recent recruitment has thus been a dismal failure and has 
damped the enthusiasm of even those who were most anxious 
for Indian labour. It is unfortunate that the Emigration Com¬ 
missioner was not assisted by a responsible person from Mauritius 
since for recruitment to Colonies knowledge of Colonial as well as 
Indian conditions is required. 

44. Complaints—how far true .—As regards the complaints 
made, I do not think that the objection about the arduous nature 
•of the work allotted was substantiated. The fact is that, as my 
description of the immigrants as a whole shows, many were either 
incapable of doing bard work or were unaccustomed to it. The food 
supplied was precisely the same as that given to Indo-M&uritians on 
estates but I sympathised with the men in their complaints about 
the quality of dholl given. This dholl went by the name * kesari ’ 
which in India and even in Mauritius is often given to cattle. 
I think too that Mr. Walter’s memorandum (Appendix II), dated 
March 11th, 1923, a translation of which I saw with some immi¬ 
grants, how r ever clear on other points, gives no account of the 
nature, quality or amount of rations given on estates. The articles 
shown under the detailed cost of living led many to believe that 
the estates would supply all the ingredients free of charge and it 
is possible that the recruiting staff may not have adequately ex¬ 
plained conditions in Mauritius. In any case the prices of Febru¬ 
ary, 1923, did not correspond with-those prevailing while X was in 
Mauritius. At my instance the Protector of Immigrants prepared 
a statement showing the detailed cost of living on the same scale 
as in Mr. Walter’s schedule but with the prices of January, 1925. 
For comparative purposes the two statements are placed below. 
The article and quantities are identical. 
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Detailed cost of living for a man, wife and 3 children according to M . Walter with 

February 1923 prices. 



A ’eh*. 


Quantity, 

Price. 

Daily. 

Weekly. 


Monthly 

to + .l. 

Rice . 



2H lb. weekly * 

0*11 


2*696 


Rs. A, 

10 12 0 

Dholl . 

. 


j lb. daily * 

o-ll 


... 

... 

2 8 O' 

Mi)k . 

. 


i bot. daily . 

0-18 


... 

1-20 

T 

s ngar * 

. 


i dfvly . 

0*20 


•M 

''•so 


Tea , 

. 



... 


... 

0-30 

I 

Balt 

- 


2 Ids. monthly . 

0-07 


... 

0*14 

j 

tpiees mr sala 


1 >. monthly . 

n 


... 

0'50 

1 

Chillies 

. 


$ lb. monthly . 

69 



0*25 

( 5 4 0 

Vegetables . , 


li T b. daily . 

0*12 


... 


J 

Cooking oil , V 


2 lb,\ mon* 1 ’y '. 

80 


... 

1-20 

1 

Lamp oil 

. . 


1 bot. monthly . 

35 



0*36 

l 2 0 0 
| 

Soap . 

• * * 


1 lb. monthly . 

45 

.. 


0*45 

Barber and ma.chc ts 


montFy . 

... 



0’60 


Clothing, j/'ttrl, 

i i 'bi , 


3 a-. es (e's) 

70-1-20 


Y'lrli. 

2-10 



Mnn * 

2 langoutis. 


yearly. 

8 »» >» • 

70-1-20 


6*80 


| 

k.2 paggs-i . 


6 „ „ . 

eo-o-eo 


3*60 



Wotijii 

•2 sareea 

U Peignories 


4 , t „ . 

3-60 

70*1-20 


7-00 

2*80 

*•> 

| 2 6 0 
! 

Children ca 1? co . . 


»i „ • 

70-1-20 

... 

8*65 

... 

J 

Rent , 

. 




... 

27*76 

1*80 to 


3 0 0 






Total 

< i } thereof rs a saving , 

28 14 0 

4 13 0 

33 11 0 
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Detailed co*l of living schedule with market retail prices ruling in Port Louis on 20th 
January 1925 for a man, his wife and 3 children. 


Article, 

Quantity. 

Monthly. 

Price. 

Monthly 

cost. 





Rs. 

Rice .... 

244 lb. weekly 

98 lbs. 

•14 

13-72 

Dholl (Kesari) , 

| lb. daily , 

22^ Ibt<. » 

•11 

2*47 

Milk .... 

i bot. „ 

15 bot. 

•20 

3- 

Sugar .... 

i lb. , 

7* lb. 

•14 

1-05 

Tea .... 



1- 

>0 

Salt .... 

*'* ' \ 

2 Ibt. 

•07 

•14 

Spices .... 

... 

lib. 

•50 

•50 

Chillies .... 


i lb. 

•50 

■25 

Vegetables .... 

1* lb. . 

37* lbs. 

•12 

4-50 

Cooking oil (must ivd) . 

1 bot. or 2 lbs. . 

1 bot. or 2 lbs. 

•80 

•80 

Lamp oil , . . . 

114. 

1 bot. 

•36 

•36 

Soap . 

i 

1 lb. 

•45 

•45 

Barber and matches 

... 

... 


•60 





28-14 


Clothing- ybably. 


Man • 

, , 2 shirts 3 ells @ - 50 . . 

. 1-50 


2 langoutis 8 ells @ ’50 . . 

. 4- 


2 pagris 6 ells @ - 50 . 

. 3- 

Women 

. 2 Sarees each @ Rs. 3'50 

. 7- 


2 coortas 4 ells @ "50 . 

. 2 - 


Children 

• 

. Calico 9J ells @ ’50 . . . 4*75 


Rent 


22'25 

1‘85 

3- 



Total 

32-99 



Add —i thereof as a saving 

5-50 


28-49 
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According to Mr, Walter the monthly cost of living in February, 
including rent but excluding medical attendance, was Es. 28/14 or, 
with a margin of one-sixth for saving, Es. 33/11. 

The second statement, however, clearly shows that the rise in 
1924 in the price of rice, the staple article of food, has rendered 
Mr. Walter’s figures long out of date. (I have accepted the 
figures for clothing, though they seem to be an under estimate 
and are different from those given in the Mauritius Gazette for 
December, which apparently are for cloth of superior quality.) In 
January, 1925, the monthly cost of living for a family was Es. 32’99 
or, if a margin of baving is included, Es. 38*49 or Es. 38J. As a 
matter of fact the figure should be somewhat higher as Mr. Walter 
seems to have calculated the monthly figures for rice on a four 
weeks’ basis. If the extra two days are included the total figure 
would be approximately Es. 40 or Es. 42 allowing for medical 
attendance. This tallies with the inclusive figure of Es. 40 which 
was often given to me by managers of estates in response to my 
inquiries as to the monthly sum necessary to support a family of 
five and allow a margin for saving. 

I am of opinion that Es, 40 per mensem were not earned 
by the recently recruited immigrants except by the sweepers, who 
received Es. T50 per day. It is true that on estates rice and dholl 
were supplied free of charge but even so, as I have already shown, 
the average earnings in cash and kind of a monthly labourer in¬ 
cluding rent and medical attendance did not exceed Es. 35- The 
new immigrant being less efficient than’ the Indo-Mauritian did 
not in general receive even this sum. On Government works 
the usual earnings did not exceed Es. 30 per month at the 
most or with rent and medical attendance Es. 35. It is 
evident, therefore, that the wages given to the recently recruited 
immigrant did not enable him to earn a sum sufficient to support 
himself, wife and three children and leave ft saving as anticipated 
by the Government of India. No attempt was made by the Pro¬ 
tector of Immigrants or anyone else to see that the wages earned 
came up to the scale laid down. Nor do I see how such wages 
could have been given, unless the immigrant had been placed on 
work of a special nature and different from that performed by the 
ordinary estate and day labourer. This, however, was not done 
except in the case of scavengers. As a matter of fact the new 
immigrants were sent to the estates and to ordinary Government 
works and received practically the same wages as those given to 
Indo-Mauritian labourers working by their side. 

That there was not more destitution among the immigrants is 
due to the fact that many of them were unmarried men or un¬ 
accompanied by their wives. I doubt if any, except single men. 
were able to make any appreciable savings and certainly the old 
clothes, which many of them wore, bore witness to this. The 
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Protector of Immigrants informed me that Es. 10,000 were remit¬ 
ted by the 187 male immigrants repatriated on the steamship 
‘ Japan From inquiries, however, which were verified bv 
documentary evidence, I ascertained that most of this sum belonged 
to a few persons who had returned to India from Fiji with large 
savings and had brought these savings to Mauritius. One man 
had taken several thousand rupees with him from India. 

45'. Effect of recent immigration on wages .—I do not think that 
recent recruitment had any appreciable effect on wages paid to 
labourers in Mauritius. On the sugar estates it had none whatso¬ 
ever. The wages of montily as well as day labourers remained 
much the same in 1924 as in 1923. The reason is obvious- The 
502 men sent to the estates were too small in number to cause a 
depression in wages, especially when it is remembered that they 
were of inferior quality and were distributed among a large number 
of estates. For the same reason immigration had, with one ex¬ 
ception, no appreciable effect on wages paid on Government works. 
In fact at La Nicoliere the new immigrants, who received monthly 
rates of pay, secured slightly better terms than the local day 
labourers. The solitary exception was that of the sweepers, whose 
predecessors got somewhat higher rates of pay. It is certain, how¬ 
ever, that if a large number of immigrants had been sent, a depres¬ 
sion in the wages of local labour would have inevitably and imme¬ 
diately followed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The necessity for further Immigration from India. 

46. The case for immigration. —The case for fresh immigration 
from India was placed before the Government of India with earn¬ 
estness and ability by the deputation from Mauritius two years ago 
Enthusiasm in the Colony for Indian labour is in general less, than 
before. Nevertheless the arguments of those, who still favour Indian 
immigration, remain substantially the same. The supporters are 
mainly the Chamber of Agriculture, which represents large plant 
ing interests, and some, though by no means all, planters and 
managers of estates, French and Indian. These gentlemen point 
to the stationary character of the Indian population, the decrease, 
according to statistics furnished at the census of 1921, in the num¬ 
ber of agricultural labourers, the absence of inducement to hard 
work on account of the steady growth of peasant proprietorship 
among Indians, the high wages commanded by labour and the 
reduced profits of estates, the necessity for additional labour to 
enable the sugarcane crop to be cut at the proper time, the desir¬ 
ability of inducing local labourers to do more regular work and the 
possibility of increasing cultivation in areas at present culturable 
but not cultivated. The prosperity of the Indian in the past is 
impressed upon one and it is urged that, provided a labourer works 
hard and well, there is still ample opportunity for him to become a 
peasant proprietor and generally to prosper. 

47. General discussion of the arguments for immigration. —These 
arguments are entitled to full consideration as they emanate from 
men who have a large stake in the chief industry of the island. 
But my stay in Mauritius convinced me that they could not be 
supported in their entirety and that the arguments against further 
immigration were more cogent- 

I have already admitted the general prosperity of Indians and 
may say at once that, whatever may have been the situation 
when the Sanderson Committee (whose members suffered from 
tire disadvantage of not visiting Mauritius) wrote their report, 
their conclusion as to the growth of Indian poverty is not applicable 
to present conditions. I am also not prepared to ignore the statisti¬ 
cal argument regarding the decrease in the agricultural labour popu¬ 
lation between 1911 and 1921. According to the statistics (appen¬ 
dix III) there were 8,795 less male agricultural labourers in 1921 
than in 1911 and at the same time there was a corresponding 
increase in the number of Indians engaged in industries, commerce 
and domestic service. I think, however, that beyond a certain 
point these figures cannot be pressed in support of the introduction 
of fresh labour. In the first place, the number of females employed 
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in agricultural operations shows an increase of over 2,000 during 
the decade. Again, it is possible that some of those shown as 
engaged in industrial and other pursuits devote part of their time to 
agriculture and it is probable that a portion of the non-productive 
element, composed no doubt largely of old men and children, help 
from time to time. Then too the marked progress of mechanical 
labour saving appliances since 1911 both on estates and in factories 
and the decrease in recent years of the cultivated area must not be 
lost sight of. The recruitment of fresh labour for the purpose of in¬ 
ducing local labourers to "work more regularly, which was one of the 
main arguments used in favour of the resumption of immigration, 
also seems to point to the existence of an adequate supply of labour 
in Mauritius provided idlers worked or worked more regularly. In 
any case this argument does not impress me as being very cogent. 
For, if the result of fresh recruitment did induce idlers to work, the 
labour supply would presumably exceed the demand, while, if no 
such result took place, vagrancy might be increased. The argument 
of past prosperity is entitled to weight. But the past is not the pre¬ 
sent, and, as I hope to show' later on, conditions regarding, for 
instance, population, amount of land available for further cultiva¬ 
tion, etc., ha-ve changed. Wages are certainly higher than in pre¬ 
war days, but I have already pointed out that there is even a larger 
rise in the cost of living. In general too I think that the circum¬ 
stances of 1921 and 1922 are different from those prevailing at 
present. Indeed this difference sufficiently accounts for the 
despatch of the Mauritius deputation. The unprecedented pros¬ 
perity of 1919 and 1920 followed by an extremely large 
and sudden drop in the price of sugar without a corres¬ 
ponding fall in wages inevitably caused very great anxiety to 
planting circles. The labour equilibrium was disturbed and as the 
sugar industry seemed to be on the verge of collapse, cheap 
labour from India appeared to the large estate owners to be the 
only way out of the difficulty. Subsequent years have served to 
diminish anxiety and have enabled planters and others to se® 
matters from a truer perspective. Crises in the past have come and 
gone and it must also be remembered that even in comparatively 
recent years, e.g., 1913, when the sale price of sugar was less than 
Rs. 7 per 100 lbs., profits were made. 

48. Reasons against further immigration .—But I proceed to give 
reasons which seem to me to be conclusive against further immigra¬ 
tion from India and at the same time to offer solutions to meet any 
shortage that may arise. 

(a) Result of recent immigration .—The recent resumption of 
immigration has been, as already pointed out, a failure. The new 
labourers as a whole were dissatisfied with Mauritius and, the 
planters were dissatisfied with them. It is true that recruiting 
was badly conducted but I doubt whether even a better type of 
labourer would have been happy. Prices are high and, unless his 
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wife or children worked, he would not have been able to secure the 
wages on the liberal scale provided by the G-overnment of India 
and accepted by the Government of Mauritius. The fact of the 
matter is that the substitution of free labour for the indentured 
system has dealt a severe blow to immigration to Mauritius. The 
docile and sub-servient labourer in India of two decades ago is very 
different from the more independent and more self-respecting agri¬ 
culturist of the present time. The system of indenture made the 
labourer forget his country and his home. Under the present ar¬ 
rangement the free labourer has the certainty of repatriation at 
Government expense after two years and- in certain circumstances 
before two years and, unless conditions are very tempting, will 
wish to go home at the earliest opportunity. Then too the 
labourer is now at perfect liberty to change his master nor is he 
content to put up with the hardship inseparable from the system 
of former days, 

(b) Planting opinion not unanimous .—The lack of enthusiasm 
even among members of the planting community was one of my 
chief surprises. Out of the 40 odd estates visited by me, in rather 
more than half I was given to understand either by the owner, if 
he was present, or the manager or estate officials that the supply 
cf labour was, generally speaking, adequate and that fresh re¬ 
cruitment was not required. In other estates complaint was made 
of shortage during the crop season, while in a distinct minority 
only was shoitage all the year round complained of. Some of 
these last estates were either situated at great distances from 
villages or in tracts which were unhealthy or lacking in a proper 
water supply. No doubt the experience of recently introduced 
Indian labourers had cooled enthusiasm, but I understood from 
the Protector of Immigrants that even before the labourers reached 
Mauritius, 35 out of 98 estates had not asked for them, 2 had 
refused to take them on arrival, while 19 had subsequently ex¬ 
pressed their willingness to allow other estates to receive the 
labourers in preference to receiving a few themselves. 

(c) Indian opposition .—Another of my surprises was the very 
strong opposition among Mauritius Indians to the fresh introduc¬ 
tion of labour. Except for a few large Indian planters and a 
certain number of Indian planters owning estates between 25 and 
100 acres, I found very few Indian supporters of immigration. 
Opposition from labourers and small planters was inevitable. But 
what was as important as it was surprising was the all but unani¬ 
mous opposition on the part of independent and thinking Indians 
in every walk of life. Indian Government officials, doctors, school¬ 
masters, ministers of religion, traders, merchants and professional 
men were equally emphatic. Not a few also of the larger Indian 
planters, though admitting that labour commanded high wages 
and that at dines there were difficulties in securing an adequate 
supply, thought that further immigration was undesirable. Indian 



opinion, generally speaking, considered that labour was sufficient 
and that the object of the large planters in asking for labourers 
from India was to depress wages and thereby retard Indian pros¬ 
perity. It is interesting to note in this connection that in spite of 
the large statistical shortage in labour a considerable increase in the 
cutivated area was brought about between 1916 and 1921 by exist¬ 
ing hands and that this increase was not wholly in the lands of 
small planters. Even allowing for the fact that the fresh cultiva¬ 
tion did not reach a high standard, the rise is striking. 

It was also thought generally, and one could not help sym¬ 
pathising with this point of view, that the introduction of ‘coolies' 
and especially scavengers lowered the social status of a community 
which had begun to show signs of distinct progress in educational 
and other respects. The fact of this strong and widespread Indian 
opposition impressed me greatly,'for, apart from other considera¬ 
tions, it seems to me very inexpedient to send Indians to a country 
where their own countrymen oppose their coming. 

(d) Other opinions .—’Curiously enough, high Government 
officials, including officers such as Dr. Tempany, the Director of 
Agriculture, considered that it was unnecessary to introduce more 
labour. The heads of the Public Works, Railway and Medical and 
Health Departments assured me that they experienced no real 
difficulty in securing labourers for Government works. The act¬ 
ing Director of Public Works Fas particularly emphatic on this 
point, and, though the Director of the Medical and Health De¬ 
partment had some difficulty in the crop season, he was not 
anxious for further Indian labour. Nor is there likely to be any 
large demand for labour on Government works in the near future. 
The harbour works, which figured prominently in the correspond¬ 
ence with the Government of Mauritius, have not yet been started 
and in view of local opposition it is doubtful if the full scheme will 
go through. No works on a large scale are projected by the Public 
Works Department and, though a big sewerage scheme for the 
Plaines Wilhelms district has been prepared, I was informed by the 
Colonial Secretary that it is impossible to say when work will com¬ 
mence. The existing irrigation works will, it is hoped, be com¬ 
pleted by 1931. In short the officers of the Colonial Government 
assured me that, so far as Government works were concerned no 
labour from India was required at any rate in the immediate or 
near future. 

Mauritian opinion, apart from planting interests, was equally 
opposed to further labbur on the ground that adequate hands 
were available in the country. The majority of the editors of 
Mauritius journals (and I interviewed most of them) held the same 
views. The most, therefore, that I am prepared to concede to 
supporters of further immigration is that there is some local diffi- 
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culty in procuring labour during the crop cutting season but, even 
so, labour on a permanent basis to cure a temporary shortage in the 
year is not a proper solution. 

(e) Density of population .—The .density of the existing popula¬ 
tion is also a fact which can never be ignored in dealing with the 
question of fresh labour. It is at present 530 to the square mile. 
Since 1911 the population has increased by almost 13,000 and it is 
reasonable to assume that with improved sanitation and increased 
preventive action against infantile mortality it will continue to 
increase. In this connection I often asked supporters of further 
labour as to how many labourers were required and for how' long, 
I could never get a satisfactory answer. The introduction of a few 
hundred labourers as a final instalment obviously would not solve 
the problem. Indeed the Chamber of Agriculture, logically 
enough, told me that 10,000 able-bodied males would be neces¬ 
sary in the course of the next five or ten years. But when it is 
realised that this means the arrival in Mauritius of at least 25,000 
persons, for males must be accompanied by women and children, 
it is evident that there is a real danger of congestion. Above all 
1 am convinced that once the habit of introducing fresh labour is 
acquired it can with difficulty be abandoned. The past history of 
Mauritius with its occasional crises due to the fall in the sale 
price of sugar, e.g., in 1907, 1908 and 1913, and periodical 
demands for fresh labour amply proves this. I am not prepared 
to say that the island cannot support a larger population 
than it has at present but allowing for a normal increase in the 
existing population and the fact that it depends on one industry, 
I do not think that, even if other considerations are ignored, resump¬ 
tion of immigration on a large scale would ever be expedient. 

if) Small area available for further cultivation .—Prom a state¬ 
ment made to the Standing Committee on Emigration by Mr. 
Walter, as a member of the Mauritius deputation, it w r ould appea. 
that he, if not the deputation, considered that there were 50,000 
acres of waste land available for cultivation if irrigation was intro¬ 
duced. Inquiries, however, in Mauritius from responsible authori¬ 
ties, such as the Director of Agriculture, as well as from non-official 
sources convinced me that the figure given by Mr. Walter is far too 
sanguine. Indeed the Mauritius Chamber of Agriculture in a 
memorandum dated November 1921, prepared for submission to 
the Indian Tariff Commission went so far as to say that there is no 
area available for the extension of the production of sugar (appendix 1 
IV). The La Ferme irrigation scheme has in recent years in¬ 
creased the area in the Black Eiver district by about 3,000 acres 
and it is possible that, if water was available, double this area 
could be brought under cane but no irrigation project has yet been 
put forward for this purpose. About 1,000 acres mav probably be 
expected to come under cultivation as the result of the completion 
of the La Nicoliere Irrigation scheme, which is now in hand 
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This scheme, however, is intended to supply water to areas already 
cultivated, where rainfall is defective, rather than to new lands. 
In addition about 8,000 acres might possibly come under cultiva¬ 
tion even without the help of irrigation. The greater part of fhis, 
however, is land which at present is not remuneratively fit for 
cane cultivation and under present conditions there is little likeli¬ 
hood of cane being planted on it. On a rough estimate, therefore, 
it may be held that about 12,000 acres are available for cane cultiva¬ 
tion but that there is no immediate prospect of the land being so 
utilised. Considering that the majority of labourers are not owners 
of land and that in recent years some land has gone out of cultiva¬ 
tion, the scope of further extension is small and in any case Indo- 
Mauritians have the first claim to it. 

(g) Period of depression .—As has been observed, the sugar 
industry is now passing through a period of depression. Prices of 
sugar have fallen and are falling. A decrease ip wages is imminent 
and indeed may be said to have begun. There is, however, no cor- 
lesponding fall in prices nor can one sav with confidence that it 
is likely in the near future. It is reasonably certain, therefore, 
that this depression, though in view of past crises in Mauritius 
I am not pessimistic as to its ultimate issue, will be widely felt 
among the labouring classes who will be compelled, when their 
savings have disappeared, to work harder and for longer hours. To 
introduce fresh labour at this critical period would be dangerous. 
Such labour could not command good wages and would cause 
distress among the Indo-Mauritian labourers. Again and again 
planters have told me that what they want is cheap and good 
labour and Bs. 30 a month was the wage quoted to me as the 
average sum that could now be given to day labourers. But cheap 
labour is not usually good and good labour is seldom cheap and I do 
not see why a labourer, who in India can often earn 12 annas per 
diem, should go to Mauritius for a wage which is not compara¬ 
tively higher. 

49. Some solutions suggested .—I have already indicated that the 
recent increase in the population, the decrease since 1921 in the 
•cultivated area of the island, and the present depression in the sugar 
industry should result in more work by a larger number of persons. 
1 venture, however, to put forward the following suggestions as 
boing of some assistance in the solution of such labour difficulties 
as may exist. 

(i) Mechanical appliances .—The saving of hand labour by the 
introduction in past years of mechanical appliances on estates has 
been previously referred to. Ceitain figures supplied by the 
Director of Agriculture are given in appendix V and are interesting. 
Hr. Tempany is of opinion, and I agree with him, that there is 
still considerable scope for labour saving devices. More motor 
tractors, camions and ploughs could be employed in fields, while 
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even in factories there is room for improved and up-to-date 
machinery. Many managers admitted the desirability for 
more labour saving appliances but pleaded inability to use motor 
tractors and ploughs on account of the stony character of the 
soil in many places. Against this, however, may be quoted the 
experience of the Anglo-Ceylon estate company, which has set 
an excellent example to other estates in the use of mechanical 
appliances. In one of their estates (,Beau Sejour), where the land 
is full of stones and boulders, motor tractors and ploughs have been 
used with great effect. 

The gradual decrease in the number of factories and the ex¬ 
tended use therein of labour saving appliances has already dimi¬ 
nished the demand for hand labour. There is every reason to 
believe that factories will diminish in number and decentralisa¬ 
tion with up-to-date machinery will release more hands. 

(ii) Less crimping .—Managers too can ease the situation by 
diminishing the evil of ‘ crimping ’ which undoubtedly exists. I do 
not, of course, advocate any combination against labour but a 
stronger determination not to use unfair means in taking labour 
from neighbouring estates would improve the general labour 
situation, 

(iii) MorceUement. —Another remedy is to accelerate “ morcel- 
lement ”. I am confident that large estates in Mauritius are nor 
hkely to exist indefinitely. Past experience shows that the area 
in the cultivation of small proprietors continues to grown I admit 
that big estates have advantages inasmuch as they ensure stability 
and a higher standard of cultivation. But they are more expensive 
to maintain and they have the disadvantage of concentrating- 
wealth in a few hands. A system of small peasant proprietors 
would go far to solve the problem of shortage of labour. _ Among 
other things it makes for industry and induces the cultivator to- 
remain on the land. 

(iv) Economy .—All unnecessary expenditure must be avoided 
by planters and economy insisted on. The standard of living has 
been extremely high in the past five years. It must be reduced and 
employers must further be content with smaller profits. 

(v) Restriction of liquor .—Government also can help at least in 
one direction, t.e., by greatly restricting the sale and consumption 
of liquor. One of the most disturbing features in Mauritius is the 
number of liquor shops and the amount of liquor consumed. A 
speech made by the Colonial Secretary in seconding the first read¬ 
ing of the Bill “ to regulate the sale of intoxicating liquor at a 
meeting of the Council held on the 18th April, 1922, shows what 
alarming proportions the consumption of rum had reached. In 
1922 it was double what it was in 1914-15 and nearly three times 
as much as in 1911-12. There were in Mauritius in 1922 ho less 
than 972 consolidated retailers all of whom -were licensed for the 
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sale of rum on the premises.. That is to say, there was one 
licensed consolidated retailer to every 114 males over 18 in the 
country while, in addition to those shops, there were 113 hotels. 
When it is considered that the area of the island is 710 square 
miles only and the population less than 400,000, the Colonial 
Secretary was amply justified in considering that the liquor traffic 
in 1922 had reached most serious dimensions. An Ordinance was 
accordingly passed in that year the object of* which was to make 
rum and other spirits “ dearer, weaker and harder to obtain ” by 
increasing the duty, decreasing the strength of liquor sold and 
reducing the number of retail shops. The law, however, seems 
to have failed to secure the desired object, for, while the consump¬ 
tion of rum, which is the local product of the Colony, considerably 
diminished, highly alcoholised wines from South Africa and other 
countries took its place. A new law, therefore, came into force 
with effect from January 1925. The number of . rum shops has 
been increased, while the shops from which wines could be pur¬ 
chased has been greatly reduced. The. object of the new law is, 
briefly, to permit rum to be consumed on. the premises and to dis¬ 
courage the purchase of wines and rum for consumption in houses. 
It is too early to arrive at any final opinion as . to the 
result of the new law. All classes of persons, however, with 
whom I discussed the question—officials, non-officials, English. 
Mauritians and Indians—are frankly sceptical as to whether the 
new regulations will eradicate the drink evil* to atty great extent, 
though it is possible'that the general -depression, through which 
the Colony is passing at present, may diminish the sale of liquor. 
The fact, however, that there are nearly 700 .liquor shops or prac¬ 
tically one per square mile in a largely agricultural country is very 
disturbing especially to a persoxr coming from India, where this 
proportion or anything approaching it would not be tolerated- I 
Have with my own eyes seen more people, including Indians, 
drunk during the six weeks that I spent in Mauritius than in 
several years in India. Many planters and others assured me 
that difficulties regarding the supply of labour would be greatly 
diminished, if there was either total prohibition of intoxicating 
liquor or a greatly restricted number of liquor shops. And 
there is no doubt that absences from work on Mondays are 
often the result of drink on Sundays. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that in the interests of the Indian community in particular arid 
of the general population at large the Colonial Government will 
watch very carefully-the working of the labour law and do their 
utmost to restrict substantially the number of liquor shops. Mean¬ 
while it is very desirable, in my opinion, that Indians should be 
more freely appointed to the various excise advisory committees, 
which have been set up, and that there should be no liquor shop 
within a short distance of any factory or large estate. I saw 
several shops quite close to factories and sugar estates. 
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Conclusion and summary of recommendations, 

f>0. Conclusion .—My conclusion, therefore, is that the further 
despatch of unskilled labour from India to Mauritius is unneces¬ 
sary and undesirable either in the immediate or in the near future. 
1 have considered whether it is possible for me to go further and 
recommend that Indian immigration to Mauritius should be finally 
closed. I do not think, however, that it is wise or expedient to 
go. so far as this. It is impossible to predict what may happen 
in ten or twenty years. Exceptional circumstances may arise 
which cannot at present be foreseen. Bnt, if ever such a con¬ 
tingency arose, I would recommend that the Government of India 
should first assure tfiemselves by every means at their disposal 
that Indian interests really required the resumption of immigra¬ 
tion and that local Indian opinion favoured it. No doubt too they 
would consider how far reforms necessary in the interests of 
Indians in Mauritius had been carried out. For immigration often 
presents a- good opportunity for insistence on preliminary reforms. 

51. i Nummary of recommendations. —(1) Better housing accom¬ 
modation should be provided for labourers on estates (para. 25). 

(2) A larger number of Indian medical men should be employed 
in estate hospitals or dispensaries (para. 26). 

cl) The family members of an estate labourer, incapacitated by 
illness, should be supplied with rations during his illness (para. 26). 

(4) The employment of children in factories should be prohibited 
by law (para. 38). 

(5) A Workman’s Compensation Act should be introduced with¬ 
out delay (para. 39). 

(6) As solutions for relieving any shortage of labour that may 
exist, the increased use of mechanical labour saving appliances, 
the curtailment of ‘ crimping the encouragement of morcelle* 
ment, and insistence on economy are recommended (para. 49 (h 
to (IV) ). 

(7) The sale of liquor should be substantially restricted 
(para. 49 (V) ), 

(8) , No more unskilled Indian labour should be sent to Mauri, 
tius either in the immediate or near future (para. 50). 


The 27th February, 1925. 


MAHARAJ SINGH. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Notification No. 282-Emi., dated Delhi, the 22nd March 1923. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 10 of the Indian 
Emigration Act, 1922 (VII of 1922), hereinafter referred to “as 
the Act ”, the Governor General in Council is pleased to issue the 
following Notification in which it haB been approved by both Chambers 
of tiie Indian Legislature 

Emigration to Mauritius for the purpose of unskilled work shall 
be lawful for a period of one year with effect from a date to be 
notified in the Gazette of India by the Governor General in Council 
after the matters requiring determination under clause 10 of this 
notification shall first have been determined subject to the following 
terms, and conditions, namely:— 

(1) The number of adult male labourers which may be recruited 

within the period Bhall be limited to 1,500. 

(2) The emigrant shall— 

(a) have been recruited by a person licensed for that purpose 
by and responsible to an officer (hereinafter called the 
Emigration Commissioner) appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Mauritius, or ( h) have applied direct to the Emi¬ 
gration Commissioner for an assisted passage and have 
been accepted by him. 

(3) The emigrant shall not, before leaving British India, have 

entered into any engagement to labour for a period exceed¬ 
ing one month. 

(4) Engagements to labour entered into by an emigrant in 

Mauritius for a period exceeding one month shall be void. 

(5) The Government of Mauritius shall, at any time when so 

desired by the Governor General in Council, admit and 
give all facilities to an' Agent appointed under Section 7 
of the Act. 

(6) No part of the cost of his recruitment, subsistence during 

transport or transport, shall be recoverable from any 
emigrant, and all expenses in this connection shall be 
defrayed from the fund created by the Government of 
Mauritius under section 45 of the Labour Ordinance, 1922. 

(7) Any emigrant shall, if he desires to return to India at any 

time after two years from the date of his introcfuction to 
the Colony, be repatriated at the cost of the Government 
of Mauritius to the place of his recruitment. 

(8) Any emigrant shall, at any time within the period of two 

years from the date of his introduction to the Colony, be 
entitled to be repatriated at the cost of the Government 
of Mauritius to the place of his recruitment if he satisfies 
the Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home is desirable either on the ground of 
the state of his health or on the ground that the 
work which he is required to do is unsuitable to his 
capacity or that he has been unjustly treated by his 
employer or for any other sufficient reason. 
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(9) If any emigrant at any time within the period of two years 

from the date of his introduction to the Colony satisfies 
the Agent appointed, under section 7 of the Act that he is 
unable to obtain a wage which will provide the cost of 
living for a man with a wife and three children and also 
a reasonable margin for savings, sickness and old age, 
he shall be entitled to be repatriated at the cost of the 
Government of Mauritius to the place of his recruitment. 

(10) The Government of Mauritius, in consultation with the 

Government of India or the Agent appointed under section 
7 of the Act, shall from time to time determine the amount 
of wage which is sufficient to meet the requirements laid 
down in clause 9 of this notification. 

(11) If at any time there is no Agent appointed under section 7 

of the Act the Government of Mauritius shall appoint a 
person to perform the duties of the Agent as set forth in¬ 
clause 8. 

<(12) The Government of Mauritius shall furnish such periodical 
reports and returns as may be required from time to time 
by the Government of India in respect of the welfare 
of the persons emigrating to the Colony in accordance with 
this notification. 

<Sd.) J. HULLAH, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Me. Walter's Memorandum. 

Emigrants are required to -work on the Sugar Plantations and 
Government works in Mauritius Island. 

Opportunities are now offered to respectable families to emigrate 
to the Island of Mauritius as labourers for the Sugar Plantation, 
Gfovernment and public works. 

Many years ago the Government of India allowed a large number 
of labourers to go to Mauritius. These men, their families and children 
have now become rich and own a little less than half the land in 
Mauritius. Other families now have an opportunity of doing like¬ 
wise and those who desire to be assisted should send in their applica¬ 
tion to the Emigration Commissioner, Benares as early as possible as 
only 1,500 labourers with their wives and children will be permitted by 
the Government of India to go to Mauritius. 

All expenses will be paid from the time the intending Emigrant 
family leaves their home. They will be sent to Calcutta by special 
train to wait at the Calcutta deppt until a boat is ready to take them 
to Mauritius. 

On arrival in Mauritius they will be provided with food, housing 
and medical care immediately during the short period until work is 
found for them and every care will be taken of the families. 

Climate. 

The climate of Mauritius is good. In summer it is not so hot as 
India and in winter not so cold as in the United Provinces. There 
is plenty of rain, of good water and food and work in abundance. 

Work on Sugar Plantations. 

Work on the Sugar plantations is not hard. It consists of diggihg 
up the ground to plant the cane tops; cleaning and manuring the 
canes as they grow, looking after animals, cutting the canes when 
they are fully grown; taking .them to the mill and looking after tlie 
machinery in the mill. Although'the work is hard only those who are 
used to work in the fields should go. Servants a.nd Chaprasis should 
not apply. They will not be accepted. 

Work begins at. 6 a.m. and the daily task in the field is generally 
finished by a good worker by 1 or 2 p.M, When there is abundance of 
work in the crop season the labourer may have to work for 9 hours. 
In the factories they sometimes have to work at night but are 
paid extra. Sunday is a day of rest and the following days are 
Estate Holidays 

New Year’s Day. 

King’s Birthday. 

Christmas Day. 

Last Day of Moharrum (Yamsi). 

If ages. 

The wages earned are good; higher than those offered in several 
parts of India. They vary with the season, the locality, the work 
offered, and the ability of the men and women who work. Good 
workers always earn good wages in Mauritius and bad workers 'need 
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not apply. At the present time wages vary from Re. 1 to Re. l’i per 
day, but housing and medical attendance are given to those who work 
on the estates by the month or with Government. The following is the 
cost of living for a man, his wife and three children at the present 
time : 


Detailed cost of living schedule with February 1925 prices. 


Article, 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Daily. 

Weekly, 

Monthly. 

Monthly 

total. 








Es. A. p. 

Eice .... 


24} lb. weekly , 

cm 

... 

2606 


10 12 0 

Dholl . , , 


j lb. daily 

0*11 

... 


... 

2 8 0 

Milk .... 


$ bot. daily . 

0'16 



1*20 


Sugar . 


i lb. daily 

0-20 

... 


080 

2 8 0 

Tea ... 

Salt .... 


2 lbs. monthly 

... 



0*30 



0*07 

... 


0-14 


SpieeB masala 


1 lb. monthly. 

60 

“ «Ja 


0*50 

4 

Chillies . , 

• 

4 lb. monthly. 

50 



0-26 

!■ 6 4 0 

Vegetables . 

• 

U lb. daily . 

0-12 

0-16 


4*50 

J 

Cooking oil . 


2 lbs. monthly 

60 



1*20 

4 

Lamp oil 


1 bot. monthly 

36 

... 


0*35 

j 

5* 3 0 0 

Soap .... 


1 lb. monthly. 

45 



0*45 

| 

Barber and Matches, etc. 

• 

monthly. 

IjLJhjS 



0*60 

j 

Clothing yearly. 





Yearly . 



j"3 shirts 


3 aunes yearly. 

70-1-20 


2-10 

... 

4 

Man .4 2 langoutis . 

. 

8 „ . 

70-1-20 


5-60 

• 


12 paggari . 

( 2 sarees 

• 

» ■ 

60-0-00 


3-60 


12 5 0 



3-50 


7’00 


j 

Women,-} 








12 Peignoires 


4 „ . 

70-1-20 


2’80 

... 

j 

Children ealico , 


9i „ „ . 

70-1-30 


6-65 

... 

J 






2775 



Bent ' . . 

• 

- 

... 

... 

1*50 to 


3 0 0 


Total 

28 14 0 


9. At the present time any labourer who caiinot earn by himself 
not counting the earnings of his family, the cost of living calculated 
in accordance with the above scale plus a margin of Jth thereof in 
money as a saving can ask the Government to send him back to India 
at the expense of Government. The actual amount of the cost of living 
will of course vary according to the charges that occur in market 
prices. 
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If labourers desire it, some of this cost of living wage can be 
supplied in the shape of rations, and if they have difficulty in cooking 
such food at the beginning of their stay in Mauritius rations may be 
issued to them eooked for sometime. 

Length of / ourney . 

The journey from Calcutta takes about 19 days and every care is 
token of the family on the journey. A doctor will accompany each 
ship. 


Condition of Repatriation. 

On arrival in Mauritius an Emigrant can claim repatriation on 
the following conditions. 

1. Any Emigrant can return after two years, all -expenses being 
paid by Government. 

2. If within the two years any immigrant is in continued bad-health 
and cannot work or finds the work unsuitable or is unjustly treated 
or cannot earn a living wage he may claim to be sent back to India at 
Government expense together with his family. 

Education. 

Education in Mauritius is free at Government schools and the 
children have a chance of going later on to the big English College 
if they are clever whore, they have the same chances as every one else 
whether Indian or English of winning the big prize of Rs. 15,000 
(£1,000) which enables them to go to Europe for their education. 
Many Indian boys have won it. 

Religious Worship. 

Indian temples exist all over the Colony, gome of the Indian 
ceremonies in the Colony are shewn in the photographs. 

Facilities for Acquiring Land. 

It frequently happens that land is sold in small plots to Indians. 
The Indians who now own land bought it in the following manner. 
They went to the big planter or land owner who was selling land on 
his estate and said I want 3 or 4 or 5 acres. I cannot pay you cash 
but I will undertake to plant the land in sugar cane and send them 
to any mill you like where they will pay for my cane at the market 
rate. When I am paid for the canes you can take a portion of the 
money to pay what I owe you in capital and interest. Interest is 
generally charged at the rate of 9 or 10 per cent, per annum. 

In this way land is acquired by men who have no money and they 
pay off the debt in 10, 12 or 20 years according to the way they work 
and to the conditions of the seasons. The Indians generally build a 
hut on the land and live on it, and when the price is paid the land 
belongs to them and to their children entirely.' 

On the large estates planters frequently lend land to the labourers 
to plant canes or vegetables, to keep their goats or cows, etc., and the 
women and children look after the animals or work on the estate, if 
they desire to do so, and arc paid either 4 almas or 6 annas or 8 annas a 
day, and sometimes more, according to whether they are good workers 
or not. 



There is no reason why land should not he acquired by the new 
emigrants when they have worked for sometime and have saved some 
money in the same way as those who are already in Mauritius. 

The population of Mauritius is about 376,000 persons of whom 
about 276,000 are Indians. 


Labour Lam. 

The labour laws make all labourers free to work where and how 
they like. They can only engage for 1 month and are not bound tb 
any estate for a longer period. They must give notice fourteen days 
before the end of eaeh month, otherwise they will be held to have 
contracted to work for the following month. There are no special 
punishments for labour offences imprisonments or fines. 

Conclusion. 

Good workers can always earn good wages in Mauritius. Bad 
workers, lazy workers and bad characters need not apply. They will 
be sent whack to India if they are accepted by mistake. 

There is a protector of immigrants in Mauritius who looks after 
all labourers whether immigrants or not and any immigrant who is 
dissatisfied and unhappy can always go and, see the protector and ask 
for his assistance. There is no one to prevent him speaking personally 
to the protector. The protector will take care that men are sent back 
to India when they are unsuitable for Mauritius. 

A. WALTER. 

March Hth, 1988. 



APPENDIX III. 


Showing the occupations of the Indian population as a whole in the 
years 1911 and 1921, respectively. 


Occupations. 

1921. 

191 f. 

Increase + o® 

DECREASE — 

in 1921. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fcmalr. 

Agricultural . , 

64,153 

9,373 

62,948 

7,264 

-8,795 

+2,109 

Professional and Gov¬ 
ernment Service. 

2,503 

286 

1.417 

162 

+ 1,086 

+ >24 

Industrial, Commercial, 
Domestic, etc. 

28,375 

4,554 

20,229 

2,962 

+ 8,146 

+1,592 

Non-productivo . , 

54,119 

1,12,161 

54,380 

1,08,335 ^ 

—261 

+ 8,826 

Total 

1,89,150 

1,26,374 

1,38,974 

1,18,723 

+ 176 1 

+ 7,651 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Extract from a memorandum, dated Oth November, 1921, approved by 
the Mauritius Chamber of Agriculture, 

# * # 

It has occurred to the Chamber that a possible objection might 
be raised to preference on Mauritius Sugar in India, from the point 
of view of the development of the Indian Sugar Industry. 

To this the Chamber would reply that the Mauritius output of 
Sugar could never reach a figure which could even remotely menace 
such developmeht. The average production of Sugar in Mauritius for 
the past eight years has been 240,400 tons, of which all is not White 
Sugar suitable for the Indian market. There is no area available for 
extension of this production, and moreover higher wages in Mauritius, 
Freight, import duty (even preferential), and inland transport charges 
in India would always constitute an ample and effectual protection 
to Indian Sugars. 
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APPENDIX V. 

Memorandum prepared by the Statistical Division of the Department 

of Agriculture, 

In relation to labour saving devices in the factory, only the 
principal are considered, vis, :—Derricks, Weston Centrifugals, uas 
engines and saving machines for bagB. 

The distribution of the mills and arrangement of builders’ machinery 
and furnaces is also an important factor and one which has greatly 
improved of late: but it is impossible to tabulate in figures such an 
improvement. 

In the fields Camions, Tractors and Ploughs have been taken. For 
the latter only the monetary value of imports is available as an index. 
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1920 



13 

362 

26 

... 

3 

2 

2,200 
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« 

34 

3S8 

25 

i 

28 

13 

53,000 

1922 


» 

35 

404 

28 

3 

35 
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13,000 
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* 
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5 

46 
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APPENDIX VI. 


The Town Boards are :— 

Curepipe, 

Quatre Bornes, 

Beau Bassin—Bose Hill— One Indian member.. 

The Rural Boards (“District Boards ”) are:— 
Pamplemousses, 

Riviere du Rempart, 

Flaeq— One Indian member. 

Grand Port, 

Savanne, 

Black River, 

Plaines Wilhems, 

Moka. 

The other Boards and Committees are 
The Forest Board, 

The Hurricane Loan Board, 

The Mauritius Institute, 

The Improvement and Development Fund, 

The Board of Agriculture—One Indian member, 
The Board of Examiners, Agricultural Chemists, 
The Agricultural College Advisory Board,. 

The Mare-aux-Vacoas Water Supply, 

The Royal College Committee, 

The Central Prisons Board, 

The Committee under Labour Law, 1922, 

The Schools Committee— One Indian member, 

The Government Scholarship Fund Committee, 

The Advisory Committees, Liquor Ordinance No. 16 
3 Indian members, 

The Anti-Profiteering Committee, 

The Board of Directors—Widows and Orphans’ 
Fund. 


of 1922 

Pension 
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MAURITIUS 

Showing Division into Districts. 
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